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I. 

FOUR YEARS AT THE COURT OF HENRY VIH : 
Selections from Despatches of Sebastian Giustinian, the 
Venetian Ambassador. 

Translated by Rawdon Brown. 

I’wo V olumcs, crown 8vo. 

II. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HIMALAYA. 
By CAPTAIN RICHARD STRACHEY, 

Bengal Engineers. 

One Volume, 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations. 

III. 

COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF INDIA AND 
THE EAST. 

..By Dr. J. FORBES ROYLE. 

8vo. 

IV. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN ASSAM. 

By CAPTAIN JOHN BUTLER. 

One Volume, 8vo, with Plates. 

V. 

A MANUAL OF MERCANTILE LAW. 

By LEONE LEVI, Esq., F S.S., 

Author of “ The Commercial Law of the World.” 

A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL THERAPEUTICS. 

By EDWARD JOHN WARING, M.R.C.S. 

In One Thick Volume. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Keto OTorfe. 


COUNTERPARTS; or, THE CROSS OF LOVE. 
By the Author of “ Charles Auchester.” 
Three Volumes, post 8 vo. 

H. 

NANETTE AND HER LOVERS. 

By TALBOT GWYNNE. 

Author of “ The School for Fathers,” “ Silas Barnstarke,” &c. 
One Volume, crown Svo. 

** A story worth reading.”— 

** It would be difficult to suppose a more pleasing sketch, or a more interesting 
heroine than Nanette.”—Saw. 

In Nanette’s simple faith, affectionate nature, and honest, earnest conduct, there 
is a very striking and pleasing delineation of character.”— Literary Gazette. 

“ The author of * The School for Fathers’ is unquestionably in the very foremost 
rank of prose writers of fiction.”— Morning Advertiser. 

III. 

AMBROSE : THE SCULPTOR. An Autobiography of 
Artist-Life. By Mrs. Robert Cartwright, Author of 
“ Christabelle,” &c. Two Vols., Post 8 vo. {^Just ready.) 

IV. 

THE HEIR OF VALLIS. 

By WILLIAM MATHEWS, Esq. 

Three Volumes, post 8 vo. 

“ In many respects this is a remarkable novel. It has a singularly vigorous 
plot, in which the incidents arc skilfully concatenated, and much constructive capa> 
city is displayed.”— Press. 

This is not an ordinary work; it is out of the usual range of romances, and 
differs essentially from the stories of the present day. it is arranged with great skill, 
and the many striking scenes are shadowed forth with most artistic power.”— Sun. 

“ The ‘ Heir of Vallis’ must win for itself an exalted niche among the novels of 
the year. The writing is clear and forcible, the characters arc worked out with 
power and distinctness, and the plot is elaborated without detracting from its effect.” 
— Britannia. 

“ A carefully written, well conceived work. It only just misses being first-rate. 
It contains the elements of great excellence.”— Atbeneeutn. 

THE laws' of war. 

Affecting Commerce and Shipping. 

By H. BYERLEY THOMSON, Esq., B.A., 
Barrister at Law. 

Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 8 vo. Price 41 . bd., boards. 
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NtfD aitorlis. 


VII. 

MODERN GERMAN MUSIC. 

By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. 

Two Volumes, post 8 vo. , 

“ Mr. ChorU*y is a tourist with a purpose; he travels as a pilgrim to the shrine* 
and dwelling places of the art which he loves, and on which he here expatiates. He 
takes with him a power of appreciating all that is noble in art and worthy in the 
artist. But his Hero is Mendelssohn, with whom he lived on terms of intimate 
knowledge.”— Atbenaum. 

“ The author ranks as one of the ablest and most expert connoisseurs in music. 
Very few there are who will not rc.id with interest, and admire for the great ability 
with which they arc written, Mr. Chorley’s incidental sketches of the great German 
composers of die last half century.”— Examiner. 

“ A timely and most interesting production.”— Economist. 

VIII. 

THE RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS of 1828 - 9 ; 
With an account of the present state of the Eastern 
Question. By Colonel Chesney, R.A., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Author of “ The Expedition to the Euphrates 
and Tigris,’^ Third Edition. One thick Volume, 
post 8 vo, with Maps. Price I2x. cloth. 

“ Colonel Chesney supplies us with full information respecting this important 
period of European History, and with an accurate description, from a military point 
of view, of the countries which form, at the present moment, the theatre of war.”— 
Examiner. 

** Colonel Chesney personally explored, with a military eye, the theatre of war in 
Wallachia and Bulgaria j and in reviewing the past gives instructive indications for 
the future.”— Globe. 

Colonel Chesney’s work is one of great interest. It contains the whole of the 
details necessary to be known of one of the most heroical struggles of modern times j 
and is the best military account of these campaigns that we hivt."-^Dai/y News. 

“ The Military Memoir of Colonel Chesney is full and clear ; occasionally pre¬ 
senting the active struggles of combat, but more generally exhibiting the strategy— 
the moves of the game. In this consists the principal value of the work.”— 
Spectator. 

Xhe best historical companion the reader can possess during the campaigns about 
to open.”— Atbenaum. % 

<*The only work on the subject suited to the military reader.”— United Service 
Gazette. 

IX. 

THE CZAR UNMASKED : being the Secret Communica¬ 
tions between the Emperor of Russia and the English 
Government relative to Turkey ; with a Sketch of Russian 
Policy of Encroachment. Post 8 vo., price u. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Jitta OTotfts. 


X. 

THE BHILSA TOPES; or, Buddhist Monuments of 
Central India. By Major Cunningham. One Volume, 
8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, price 301. cloth. 

** Major Cunningham's most valuable and instructive book ought to help to 
awaken a popular interest in Indian antiquities, as the study of the Buddhist monu¬ 
ments leads directly to the elimination of historical truths of the most interesting 
kind. Of the Topes oj)encd in various parts of India, none have yielded so rich a 
harvest of important information as these of Bhllsa, opened by Major Cunningham 
and Lieut. Maisey; and which arc described, with an abundance of highly curious 
graphic illustrations, in this most interesting book.”— Examiner. 

“The work of Major Cunningham contains much that is original, and preserves 
the results of very important investigations. The variety of representations in bas- 
reliefs is unusually large. Not only are religious and military pageants, ceremonies, 
and battles depicted, but domestic scenes of a highly interesting character.”— 
Athcnxum. 

“ Major Cunningham’s book abounds with plates, the correct delineations of Bud¬ 
dhist Antiquities, which, like the Nineveh and Egyptian Marbles, arc unfailing 
teachers of remote history; we trust to see Major Cunningham’s book in every 
library in the kingdom .”—Indian Ne^vs. 

** This work and Mr. Layard’s ‘Nineveh’ are on kindred subjects."—I/lustrafed 
News. 

XI. 

DOINE ; or, the National Songs and Legends of Roumania. 
Translated from the Originals, with an Introduction, 
and Specimens of the Music. By E. C. Grenville 
Murray, Esq. One Volume, crown 8vo. 

“ The Doinc arc national songs of Roumania, which have been collected in Wal- 
lachia, and are now offered to the public in an elegant English dress. They are 
extremely pretty and characteristic; and no one can glance at them without feeling a 
deep interest in a people who can feel so tenderly and nobly. The volume is tastefully 
executed.”'— Atheneeum. 

“ This is the must poetical, and one of the most characteristic collections of 
national legends that we have seen of late years. These songs throw a strong light 
upon the manners and customs of a people of whom civilized Europe has scarcely any 
accurate knowledge. Some of them have a wild pathos scarcely surpassed in any 
national literature .”—Daily News. 

XII, 

Balder, a Poem. By the Author of “ The Roman.” 
One Volume, crown 8vo, price yj. bd. cloth. 

“ * Balder’ is a tragic representation of genius without faith. The story of genius 
vanquished by misejy where It sinned—in the little world of home. With the burn¬ 
ing utterance of Balder’s colosSal but distempered nature, alternates the lament of 
Amy, mourning his lost love; some of her songs breathe an exquisite pathos.”— 
North British Revie^v. 

“ The writer has fine qualities; his level of thought is lofty, and his passion for the 
beautiful has the truth otan instinct.”— Ai/ienatum. 

“ We know of few poems evidencing more philosophic grasp and more poetic pith 
than ‘ Balder.’”— Critic. 
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jifto OTotfes. 

XIU. 

MAUDE TALBOT. By Holme Lee. Three Volumes, 
post 8vo, price 311. 6 d. 

** A well-wrought and really admirable work of fiction, of a solid and very thought¬ 
ful kind ; the thoughtfulness is all thrown into the form of character and incident. 
The story has been carefully matured j the plot is well managed and extremely inte¬ 
resting j there is abundance and variety of incident ; the style is graphic and terse, 
and the feeling everywhere excellent. Great skill is shown in the development of 
character; the persons of the tale arc very distinct and real.”— Evamincr. 

An able and carefully written novel, with an earnest steady purpose that is never 
lost sight of. The idea of the work is excellent; the characters are all, more or less, 
involved in the same interest. ‘ Maude Talbot’ must take rank as a superior novel ; 
and it will excite and reward attention.”— Athenaeum, 

XIV. 

AVILLION, AND OTHER TALES. By the Author of 
“ Olive,” “ The Head of the Family,” &c. Three 
Volumes, post 8vo, price i/. iir. 6 d. cloth. 

“ * Avillion’ is a beautiful and fanciful story ; and tJic rest make agreeable reading. 
There is not one of them unquickened by true feeling, exquisite taste, and a pure and 
vivid imagination.”— Examiner. 

“ These volumes form altogether as pleasant and fanciful a miscellany as has often 
been given to the public in these latter days.”— Athenaum. 

XV. 

THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA. By Dr. WAN 
and M. CALLERY. With a Supplementary Account 
of the Most Recent Events. By John Oxenford. 
Third Edition, Enlarged. 

Post 8vo, with Chinese Map and Portrait, yj. bd., cloth. 

A curious book, giving a lucid account of the origin and progress of the civil war 
now raging in China, bringing it down to the present day.”— Black-wood's Magazine. 

** Their narrative is animated by traits of Chinese manners, opinions, and ideas, and 
by lively reminiscences of the country and some of the actors with whom the authors 
were personally acquainted.”— spectator. 

** The book can scarcely fail to find a curious and interested public. —Atben/eum. 

“ An interesting publication, full of curious and valuable mittcr." —Examiner. 

“ The volume is instructive and attractive in a high —Illustrated News. 

« The Revolution in CJiina is the greatest revolution the world has yet seen.”— 
Times, • 

XVI. 

THE CROSS AND THE DRAGON; or. The Fortunes 
of Christianity in China; with notices of the Secret 
Societies of the Chinese. By J. Kes.son. One Volume, 
post 8vo, price 6 j. cloth 
** A painstaking and conscientious —Spectator. 

‘‘ A very readable outline of the subject.”— 

“ A learned and excellent little book.”— Glasgow Commonwealth. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Nffo iilorfes. 


XVII. 

MEMORANDUMS MADE IN IRELAND. By Sir 
John Forbes, M.D., Author of “ The Physician’s 
Holiday.” Two Vols., Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
price i/. If. cloth. 

A complete handbook of the sister island. If there be any, who, knowing 
nothing of its social and political condition, meditate a tour in Ireland, tlie pleasure 
and profit to be derived from the journey will be much enhanced by a careful study of 
Dr. Forbes’s very sensible observations.”— ii^uurferly Rewe^w. 

** The book is excellent, and, like all the writings of its author, points to a good 
purpose. It is honest, thoughtful, liberal, and kindly. By readers of all grades Dr. 
Forbes’s volumes will be read with ^Examiner. 

** Dr. Forbes is evidently possessed of a candid mind, and though he has dealt with 
polemical matter, he does not write In a sectarian spirit.”— Athenaum. 


XVIII. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Two Essays which 
obtained the Prizes offered by Lady Noel Byron. By 
Micaiah Hill and C. F. Cornwallis. One Volume, 
post 8vo, price 6 s. cloth. 

This volume is the best existing manua' of the subject. The first Essay may be 
said to compass the whole round of the subject, with its statistics presenting a manual 
of the standing facts and arguments. The other is remarkable for a vigorous por¬ 
traiture of the general causes of juvenile delinquency j and it has a novelty and force 
which throw a new light upon the subject.”— 

“ We commend this volume to universal attention. In it is compactly yet very 
fully written the story of that savage horde among the civilized, which has now by a 
wise discipline to be transformed.”—.Ex<r/wi«fr,- 


XIX. 

THE TRUE LAW OF POPULATION, Shown to be 
connected with the Food of the People. By Thomas 
Doubleday. Third and Enlarged Edition, 8vo, price 
I Of. cloth. 

“ A very able and ingenious book.”— Inquirer. 

“A book of sterling value and deep interest .”—Morning Ad’vert'mr, 


XX. 

AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE 
COUNTRY ADJACENT. Post 8vo, with a View 
and Coloured Map, price 6 s. cloth. 
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Motfes of ittr. Jlusitm. 


1 . 

LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE and PAINTING. 
By John Ruskin, Esq., Author of “ Modern Painters,” 
“ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” “ Stones of Venice,” 
etc. With 15 Plates, drawn by the Author. One 
Volume, crown 8vo, price 8r. bd. cloth. 

{Just published .) 

II. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. Now complete, in Three 
Volumes imperial 8vo, with 53 Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts, drawn by the Author. Price 5/. 151. 6if., in 
embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 

Each Volume may he bad separatelyy vies. •— 

VoL. I.—THE FOUNDATIONS, with 11 Plates. Price z/. zx. 

VoL. II.—THE SEA STORIES, with zo PJates. Price z4 ir. 

VoL. III.—THE FALL, with iz Plates. Price i/. lu. 6d. 

“This book is one which, perhaps, no other man could have written, and one for 
which the world ought to be and will be thankful. It is in the highest degree elo¬ 
quent, acute, stimulating to thought, and fertile in suggestion. It shows a power of 
practical criticism which, when fixed on a definite object, notliing absurd or evil can 
withstand j and a power of appreciation which has restored treasures of beauty to man¬ 
kind. It will, we arc convinced, elevate taste and intellect, raise the toneot moral teel- 
ing, kindle benevolence towards men, and increase thcloveand fear of God.”— Tims. 

“ The ‘ Stones of Venice’ is the production of an earnest, religious, progressive, 
and informed mind. The author of this es^ay on architecture has condensed into it a 
poetic apprehension, the fruit of awe of God, and delight in nature } a knowledge, 
love, and just estimate of art ; a holding fast to fact and repudiation ot hearsay } an 
historic breadth, and a fearless challenge of existing social problems} whose union we 
know not where to find paralleled.”—..... l 

« No one who has studied art in Venice will go through this book without such 
pleasure as belongs to a revival of some of his warmest admirations, and the refresh¬ 
ment of his most delicious associations. It is full of fine things, and of true things. — 


Athenaum. . , , , . . 

“ This work shows that Mr. Ruskin’s powers of competition and criticism were 
never in greater force. His eloquence is as rich, his enthusiasm as hearty, is sym 
pathy for all that is high and noble in art as keen as ever. The book, like all ne 
writes, is manly and hijh-minded, and, as usual, keeps the attention alive to the 
Xztt."—Guardian. 


EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE op VENICE, 
Selected and Drawn to Measurement from the Edifices, 
In Parts of f’olio Imperial size, each containing five 
Plates, and a short Explanatory Text, price il. ij. each. 
Parts One to Three are Published. E'ifty India Proofs 
only are taken on Atlas h olio, price 2/. 2r. each Part. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BV 


SSlorlfes of JWr. aXusiiin. 


III. 

MODERN PAINTERS. Imperial 8vo. Vol. I. Fifth 
Edition, I'is. c\oth. Vol. II. Third Edition, lOs.bd. c\oth. 

“Mr. Raskin’s work will send the painter more than ever to the study of nature j 
will train men who have always been delighted spectators of nature, to be also atten¬ 
tive observers. Our critics will learn to admire, and mere admirers will learn how to 
criticise : thus a public will be educated.”—R/izr/fwooJ’j Magazine. 

“ A generous and imp.tssioncd review of the works of living painters. A hearty 
and earnest work, full of deep thought, and developing great and striking truths in 
Art-"—Brifisi Sluarterly Review. 

“ A very extraordinary and delightful book, full of truth and goodness, of power and 
beauty .”—North Britiib Review. 

“ One of the most remarkable works on art which has appeared in our time.”— 
Edinburgh Review. 

*** The Third Volume is in preparation. 

IV. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. With 
Fourteen Etchings by the Author. Imperial 8vo, ll. is. 
cloth. 

**Bythe ‘Seven Lamps of Architectu»-e,’ we understand Mr. Ruskin to mean 
the seven fundamental and cardinal laws, tlie observance of and obedience to which 
are indispensable to the architect who would deserve the name. The politician, the 
moralist, the divine, will find in it ample store of instructive matter, as well as the 
artist.”—£*’ij»n‘nrr. 

V. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 8vo., 2i. sewed. 

“ We wish that this pamphlet might be largely read by our art-patrons, and 
studied by our art-critics. There is much to be collected from it which is very import¬ 
ant to remember.”— Guardian. 

VI. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; or. The 
Black Brothers. With 22 Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. 2 i. 6 d. 

“ This little fairy tale is by a master hand. The story has a charming moral, and 
the writing is so excellent, that it would be hard to say which it will give most plea¬ 
sure to, the very wise man or the very simple child.”— Examiner. 

VII. 

NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SHEEP- 
FOLDS. 8vo., II. 

A pamphlet on the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Christ."—Britannia. 
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2iaorfes of JSlr. ®ljacI«rop. 


I. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 
OF THE iSth CENTURY. 

By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq., 

Author of “Esmond,” “Vanity Fair,” “ Pciidcnnis,” &c. 
Second Edition, revised by the Author. 

In One Volume, crown 8vo., price lor. bil. cloth. 

“To those who attended the lectures, the book will be a pliMsanr reminiscence, to 
others an exciting novelty. Tlie style—clear, idioin.itic, forcible, familiar, but never 
slovenly ; the searching strokes of sarcasm or irony ; the occasional flashes of generous 
scorn ; the touches of pathos, pit) , and tenderness ; the morality tempered but never 
weakened by experience and sympathy j the felicitous phr.ises, the striking anecdotts, 
the passages of wise, practical reflection j all these lose mutli less than we could Ji.ive 
expected from the absence of the voice, manner, and look of the lecturer.”— 
Speci,]iQr. 

“What fine things the lectures contain ! What eloquent and subtle sayings, what 
wise and earnest writing! How delightful arc their turns of humour; with wh.it a 
touching effect, in the graver pdss.»gcs, tlic genuine feeling of the man tomes out; and 
how vividly the thoughts arc pointed, as it were, in graphic and thar.!cteiistic words.” 
— Extimincr. 

“ ’I'his is to us by fir the most acceptable of Mr. Thackeray's writings. His graphic 
style, Jiis philosophical spirit, his analytical powers, his large-hcartedness, Jiis slircwd- 
ne.ss and his gentleness, have all room to exhibit themselves.”— F.<(/uomht. 

“ 'I’hese Lectures are rich in all the best (jualilies of the author's genius, and adapted 
to awaken and nourish u literary taste thoroughly English.”— Bnt'nb Quarterly 
Remciv. 

“ One of the most amusing books that we have read fr)r a long time, and one that 
We think will occupy a lasting place in English WtisTatum."—Utandatd. 


II. 

ESMOND. By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq., 
Second Edition, 3 Vols., crown 8vo, price il. I is. bd. cloth. 

“ Mr. Thackeray has selected for his hero a very noble type of the cavalier soften¬ 
ing into the man of the eightcentli century, and for his heroine one of the sweetest 
women that ever breathed from canvas or from book, since Raftaelle painted and 
bhakepcare wrote. The style is manly, clear, terse, and vigorous, reflecting every 
mood—pathetic, grave, or sarcastic—of the writer.”— Upeetator. 

“ Once more wc feel that we have before us a masculine and thorough English 
writer, uniting the power of subtle analysis with a strong volition and a moving 
eloquence—an eloquence which has gained in richness and harmony. • Athen^um. 

“ In quiet richness, * Esmond’ mainly resembles the old writers; as it does also in 
weight of thought, sincerity of purpose, and poetry of the heart and brain.”—Frdier’* 
Magazine. 

A PORTRAIT OF W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. 
Engraved by Francis Holl, from a Drawing by Samuel 
Laurence. India Proofs, 2/. 2r. ; Prints, il. Is. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


OTorftg of CCuTOt JSriJ. 


I. 

VILLETTE. By CURRER BELL, Author of “Jane 
Eyre,” “ Shirley,” &c. In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 
price ll. ilj. bd. cloth. 

“ This book would have made Currer Bell famous had she not been already. It 
retrieves all the ground she lost in ‘ Shirley,’ and it will engage a wider circle of readers 
than ‘ Jane Eyre,’ for it has all the best qualities of that remarkable book. There is 
throughout a charm of freshness which is infinitely delightful. freshness in observa¬ 
tion, freshness in feeling, freshness in expression.”-—Z.ncrizj;)' Gazette. 

“ This novel amply sustains the fame of the author of * Jane Eyre’ and ‘Shirley’ 
as an original and powcrful'writcr. ♦Villette’ is a most admirably written novel, 
everywhere onginal, everywhere shrewd, and at heart everywhere kindly.”— Examiner, 

“ Tiic tale is one of the aficctions, and remarkable as a picture of manners. A 
burning heart glows throughout it, and one brilliantly distinct character keeps it 
alive.”— Atbeneeum. 

“ Of interesting scenes and well-drawn characters there is abundance. The charac¬ 
ters are various, happily conceived, and some of them painted with a truth of detail 
rarely surpassed.”— Spectator. 

II. 

SHIRLEY ; a Tale. By Currer Bell. A new Edition. 
Crown 8vo, bs. cloth. 

“ The peculiar power which was so greatly admired in ‘ Jane Eyre ’ is not absent 
from this book. It possesses deep interest, and an irresistible grasp of reality. There 
is a vividness and distinctness of C(mccption in it quite marvellous. The power of 
graphic delineation and expression is intense. There are scenes which, for strcngtli 
and delicacy of emt)tion,arc not transcended in the range of English fiction.”— Examiner. 

“ ‘ Shirley ’ is an admirable book ; genuine English in the independence and up¬ 
rightness of the tone of thought, in the purity of heart and feeling which jxirvade it, 
in the masculine vigour of its conception of character.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“ * Shirley ’ is very clever. The faculty of graphic description, strong imagination, 
fervid and masculine diction, analytic skill, all arc visible. Gems of rare thought and 
glorious passion shine here and there throughout the volumes.” — ^Eimes. 

III. 

JANE EYRE : an Autobiography. By Currer Bell. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 j. cloth. 

‘“Jane Eyre’ is a remarkable production. Freshness and originality, truth and 
passion, singular felicity in the description of natural scenery, and in the analyzation 
of human thought, enable this talc to stand boldly out from the mass, and to assume 
its own place in the bright field of romantic literature. We could not but be struck 
with the raciness and ability of the work, by the independent sway of a thoroughly 
original and unworn*’pen, by the masculine current of noble thoughts, and the un¬ 
flinching disse.tion of the dark yet truthful character.”—.Tiwrs. 

IV. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. By 

Ellis ahd Acton Bell. With a Selection of their Literary Re¬ 
mains, and a Biographical Notice of both Authors, by Currer Bell. 
Crown 8 VO, 6 s. cloth. 

V. 

POEMS. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 41. cloth. 
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illr. (Stojinnt’s jpictions. 


I. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS BARNSTARKE. 
By TALBOT GWYNNE. 

One Volume, crown 8 vo., price lOr. bd. cloth. 

“ Mr. Gwynne has adopted the nervous and succinct style of our forefathers, while 
narrating the career of a lover of money. The reader will find little to impede his 
interest in following the career of this bad man to its bad end.”— jitbenaum. 

In many ways this book is remarkable. Silas and his relations stand forth so 
distinctly and forcibly, and with so much simplicity, that we are far more inclined to 
feel of them as if they really lived, than of the wiifcrs of pretended diaries and auto¬ 
biographies. The manners and ways of speech of tJie time are portrayed admirably.”— 
Guardian. 

The gradual growth of the sin of covetousness, its temporary disturbance by the 
admixture of a softer passion, and the pangs of remorse, are portrayed with Jiigh 
dramatic effect, resembling in some scenes the gigantic majesty of ancient Tragedy.” — 
John Bull. 

** A story possessing an interest so tenacious that no one who,commences it will 
easily leave the perusal unfinished."— 

** A book of high aim and unquestionable power.”— Examiner. 

II. 

I'HE SCHOOL FOR FAl'HERS ; An Old English Story. 
By 1 ’. Gwynne. Crown Svo. Price lOi. bd. cloth. 

** The pleasantest talc we have read for many a day. It is a story of the Taller 
and Sjjectator days, and is very fitly associated with that time of good English litenturc 
by its manly feeling, direct, unaffected manner of writing, and nicely managed, well- 
turned narrative. The descriptions are excellent} some of the country painting 
is as fresh as a landscape by Constable, or an idyl by Alfred Tennyson.”— Eu'amimr. 

‘ The SeliottI for Fathers ’ is at once higlily amusing and deeply interesting — full 
of that genuine humour which is half pathos—and written with a freshncs.s of feel¬ 
ing and racincss of style which entitle it to be called a t.ile in the yicar of Wahjield 
school.”—.fir/Lw/n/V. 

“ Few arc the tales so interesting to read, and ao admirable in purpose and style, as 
‘ The School for Fathers.’ "—Globe. 

III. 

THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. ByT. GWYNNE. 
Crown Svo. Price lor. ()d. cloth. 

“The master-limner of the follies of mankind, tlie autlior of ‘'1 he School for 
Fathers,’ has produced anotlier tale abounding with traits of exquisite humour and 
sallies of sparkling vjit." .—fobn Bull. 

“ * The School for Dreamers’ may be credited with life, l?umour, and vigour. 
There is a spirit of enjoyment in Mr. Cwynne’s descriptions which indicates a genial 
temperament, as well as a shrewd v'jt" —Athenaum. 

“ A story which inculcates a sound and sensible moral in a manner equally delight¬ 
ful and effective .”—Morning Post. 

“ A powerfully and skilfully written book, intended to show the mischief and 
danger of following imagination instead of judgment in the practical business of life.” 
—-Literary Gazette. 

“ An admirable and caustic satire on ‘ equality and fraternity’ theories.”— 
Eritannia. 
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I. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT; with 
Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, with Portraits, 151. doth. 

“These volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature and poIitics> as 
well as some of the mt)St remarkable literary men and politicians, of the last fifty years. 
The reminiscences are varied by sketches of manners during the same period, and by 
critical remarks on various topics. 'I'hcy are also extended by boyish recollection, 
family tr.iditi<>n, and contempoiary reading ; so that wc have a sort of social picture of 
.ilmost a century, with its fluctuations of public fortune and its changes of fashions, 
manners, and opinions.”— 


THE TOWN; its Memorable Characters and Events. 2 
vols. post 8vo, with 45 Illustrations, lA 41. cloth. 

«Wc will allow no higher enjoyment for a rational Englishman than to stroll 
leisurely through this marvellous town arm-in-arm with Mr. Leigh Hunt. He gives 
us the outpourings of a mind enriched with the most agreeable knowledge.”— Times. 

III. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
Portrait, lor. cloth. 

“ A book for a parlour-window, for a summer's eve, for a warm fireside, for a half- 
hour’s leisure, for a whole day’s luxury j in any and every possible shape a charming 
companion .”—IFestminster Re^ie^iv. 


IV. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 51. cloth. 

“ The very essence of the sunniest qualities of the English poets.”— 


V. 

WIT AND HUMOUR. 5;. cloth. 

“A book at once exhilarating and suggestive.”— 

VI. 

A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 5r. 

“ A book acceptable at all seasons.”— 

VII. 

TABLE TALK. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

♦* Precisely the book wc would take asacompanionon the green lane walk.”— 
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ittisttllaneous. 


I. 

VOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, EXEMPLARY FOR 
PIETY AND CHARITY. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Post 8vo, with Portraits. Price I2J. in embossed cloth, 
gilt edges. 

A more noble and dignified tribute to the virtues of her sex wc can scarcely 
n.iginc than this work, to which the gifted authoress has brought talents of no 
rJinary range, and, more than all, a spirit of eminent piety.”—Ciarti of En^/and 
fuartrrly Review. 

“ Miss Kav.anagh has wisely chosen that noble succession of saintly women who, 
1 all ages of Christianity, are united by their devotion to the sick, the wretched, and 
he destitute.”— Guardian. 

II. 

YOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE i8th CEN¬ 
TURY. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
with Eight Portraits. I2i. in embossed cloth. 

“ Miss Kavanagh has undertaken a delic.ite task, and she has performed it on the 
.'hole with discretion and judgment. Her volumes may lie on any drawing-room 
iblc without sc.inil.il, and may be read by all but her youngest countrywomen without 
isk.”— Ren’icw. 

“Which among us will be ever tired of reading about the women of France? 
specially when they are marshalled so agreeably and discreetly as in the pages before 
IS.” — Athenaum. 

III. 

TWO THOUSAND MILES’ RIDE THROUGH THE 
ARGENTINE PROVINCES, &c. 

3 y William Me Cann, a VoK., post 8vo, with Illustrution.s. 

Price 24s. cloth. 

“ The animated narrative of an observant and sensible man ; containing much 
icncral information ot value to commercial men, and a full history of tlic recent civil 
var.” —Brithh Sluartetly Ren'iew. 

“This book contains good and instructive matter, much local knowledge of Buenos 
^yres, and information concerning the Banda Oriental, and I'araguay.”— Athenaum. 


THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. A Narrative of 
THE Operations at Rangoon. By Lieut. William 
f'. B. Laurie, Madras Artillery. Post 8vo, with Map, 
Plans, and Views. Price loj. bd. Cloth. 

“A rapid narrative, in ssoldierly style, of the warlike operations at Rangoon.”— 
Atbenaum. 


V. 

TRAITS OF AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE. By a 
Fur Trader. Post 8vo, price 71. cloth. 

A genuine volume. The writer is an actor in the scenes he describes, and in 
bis veracious pages are graphically delineated the hazards which adventurous fur- 
Taders undergo, and the savage life of the wilderness.”— Alorning Advertiser. 

** The fur-trader’s little book, containing sketches of real life among the people of 
rhe Oregon, is very welcome, from his knowledge of the Indian tnhes."-^Examitier. 
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iSttstellanpous. 

VI. 

TALES OF THE COLONIES ; or. The Adventures 
OF AN Emigrant. By Charles Rowcroft, Escj. 
Fifth Edition. 6 s. cloth. 

VII. 

POETICS : AN ESSAY ON POETRY. By E. S. 
Dallas, Esq. In One Volume, crown 8 vo. Price qr. 
cloth. 

** This book is one of the most remarkable emanations of the present time. It 
actually overflows with the nectar of tliought. ‘ l*oetics’ should be read, for no 
reviewer can present a perfect idea of the richness of language and aphorism which 
run, like silver threads, through the soberer line of argument.”— Critic. 

“ A remarkable work—the work of a scholar, a critic, a thinker. It contains 
many novel views and much excellent matter.”— Leader, 

We recommend Mr. Dallas’s book highly and cordially. There is much that 
will please in the shape of shrewd observation, and lucid and deep criticism.”— 
British Review. 

VIII. 

CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE with ECKER- 
MANN. Translated from the German by John Oxen- 
FORD. 2 vols. post 8vo, I os. cloth. 

** These convereations present a distinct and truthful Image of Goethe’s mind 
during the last ten years of his life. And never was his judgment more clear and 
correct than in his closing years. The time spent on the perusal of this book will be 
usefully and agreeably employed. Mr. 0 /enford’s translation is as exact and faithful 
as it is elegant.”— Spectator. 

IX. 

THE LAND TAX OF INDIA, According to the Moo- 
hummudan Law. By Neil B. E. Baillie, Esq., 
Author of the “ Moohummudan Law of Sale,” &c. 
8 vo, price 6s. cloth. 

A most valuable addition to the stock of materials accessible to the English 
reader on the ‘ Land Tax of India-’ Mr. Baillie may be said to exhaust the subject of 
which he affords a complete elucidation, and the accuracy of hU translation may be 
implicitly relied on.”— Press. 

“ A complete account of the Mahomedan law of land-tax.”—Ecenowk/. 

‘‘ A learned and valuable treatise .”—Literary Gazette. 

X. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CASTE. By 
B. A. Irving, Esq. One Volume, post 8vo, price 5s. 
cloth. 

** An elaborate and painstaking performance, exhibiting a digested view of the old 
theory and the actual operation of caste, from the best authorities, and giving rise to 
some hints that may be useful in our future dealings with the people of India.”— 
Spectator. 
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of practical Snformatfon. 


COMMERCIAL LAW OF THE WORLD. By 
. Leone Levi, Esq., F.S.S. 2 Vols. Royal 410. Price 
6/. cloth. 

This work obtained the Swlncy Prize, offered for the best Treatise on Juris¬ 
prudence in the English language, published prior to 1854. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSER¬ 
VATIONS MADE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE. 4to. with Plates. Price 4/. 41., cloth. 

CRAWFORD’S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY 
OF THE MALAY LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, 

361. cloth. 

“ A book of standard and enduring value : the best authority now extant on the 
subject of which it treats.”— Exammr. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on 
Coral Reefs, Volcanic Islands, and on South 
America. 8vo, with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
101. i>d. cloth. 

THE SAILOR’S HORN-BOOK OF STORMS. By 

Henrv PiDDiNGTON, Esq. Second Edition, 8vo, loi. 
with Charts and Storm-Cards. 

“ A valuable practical yNor^."—Nautical Magazine. 


CONVERSATIONS ABOUT HURRICANES, FOR 
THE USE OF PLAIN SAILORS. By Henry 
P iDDiNGTON. 8vo, yi. With Storm-Cards. 

THE BRITISH OFFICER; his Position*Duties, Emo¬ 
luments, AND Privileges. By J. H. Stocqueler. 
8vo, 151. cloth extra. 

DR. ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND COM¬ 
MERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 8 vo, i8j. 
cloth. 
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lElEltgious, anlj IctJutalConal, 

THE NOVITIAl'E; or,'T'he Jesuit in Training: being 
a Year among the English Jesuits. By Andrew Stein- 
METZ. • nird Edition^ post 8vo, ^s. cloth. 

“ This is a remarlcaMtr hook. It (Icsi-iibis with .i welcome minuteness, the daily 
nightly, hourly occupations of the )i.suir Nyvitiales of Stonyhurst, their religion 
exercises and manners, in piiv.iie .nui together ; and depietb with considerable acute¬ 
ness and power, the lonflitts ol an inteJligent, sum eptil)le, honest-purposed spirit, while 
passing through such a process.”— /Siifis/i ii^i/arrer/y Rcl'/Vti’. 

A CONVERTKD ATHEIST’S TESTIMONY TO 
THE ERU rH OF CHRIS TIANITY ; being the 
Autobiography of Alexander Harris. Fourth Edi¬ 
tion, fcap. 8vo, 31. cloth. 

** A very interesting account of the cxpcnencc of an intelligent and sincere-mind 
on the subject of religion. We can honestly recommend the book, to the notice of 
our readers .”—Eclectic Rtv'ie-u'. 

THE RECTORY OF VALEHKAD. By the Rev. 
Robert Wilson Evans. Fourteenth Edition, 3^. 
cloth, 

“ Universally and cordially do we recommend this dtdightful volume. We believe 
no person could read this work and not be the better for its pious and touching 
lessons.”—Lifcrary Gci‘z<ttc. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS on SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
Uniform in fcap. 8vo, half-bound. 

I. —OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY, u. (>d. 

II. —PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE, is. 6d. 

III. —INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 21. 

IV. —QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on the Arrangements and Relations oe 

Social Life. zs. 6d. 

V.—OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING, zs. 

VI.—WHAT AM 1 ? WHERE AM 1 ? WH.AT OUGHT I TO DO ? &c. 
li. sewed. 

**The author of these various manuals of the social sciences has the art of stating . 
clearly the abstruse points of political economy and metaphysics, and making them ' 
level to every understanding.”—i’kcKfw.'rr. 

PARENTS’ CABINET of Amusement and Instruc¬ 
tion. 6 vols. 2s. 6d. e.ich. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and may be had separately 


LITTLE STORIES from the Parlour Printing Press. 
By the Author of the “ Parents’ Cabinet.” 2j. cloth. 
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NOTE Api-iendiid to the above Autobiography, by I'rajs'CIm 
T.ook WOOD, the favourite b'rie.nd and Pupil of A MituosJC 
AitNor.i). 

My revered friend and 3iia.4tcr is no tnoi'c! and it 
now only remains for mo, a.s tlie sincerely attaclied 
scholar of this eminent man, to add a few lines 
of my own, in order to complete this history of his 
life. 

His superior talent raised him to the position of 
the first Sculptor of his day, and he ended his 
earthly career full of honom's and reputation. His 
genius, liLs pemeverance in his Art, together with 
his high and inflexible integrity in all his dealings, 
rendered him universally esteemed by the members 
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of his own profession, as he was deservedly beloved 
by his friends and pupils for the mildness of his 
disposition and the simplicity of his character. 

Living, he was devoted to his art, which in him 
had become a second nature: he died in the arms 
of his dutiful and affectionate daughter, the being 
whom he most loved in this world—happy in liis 
latter days, still happier in his tranquil and Christ¬ 
ian end. 

1 have thotight this record of his inward thoughts 
and experience merited the perusal of the many 
who take the walk of High Art as their vocation in 
life, and have therefore, as a duty to my profession, 
set before them an example how to study, to suffer, 
and to succeed. May it prove serviceable to them 
as it has to me! And I have added a short account 
of some of his less known works, as instances of his 
refined taste in conception and execution; since, in 
my opinion, they exhibit the skill and power of the 
man as completely as those which have been for 
some years thoroughly appreciated by the public. 
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No. 1.—MODESTY, 

Considered in the relati<^ of Female Purity. 

One of his most exquisite works was a statue of 
Modesty in its womanly guise, represented under a 
ty|)e entirely new and original, and whieh, accord¬ 
ing to my ideas, showed as great a genius as any 
of the creations of his chisel. 

A figure, veiled from head to foot in close but 
not heavy drapery, stands with her arms folded, as 
in the act of drawing round her the mantle winch 
should shield her from observation. The face alone 
is visible—the eyes not downcast, but elevated and 
directed towards heaven. She seems in the act of 
turning away with disgust from a serjient, which, 
with other crawling reptiles, arc seen on the ground 
at her feet, themselves rather crouching and slink¬ 
ing away from her, as if awed by a superior power. 
The grace of the form, the simplicity of the com¬ 
position, and the beauty and expression of the 
features, together with the highly wrought execu¬ 
tion of the draperies, contributed, in m^ opinion, 
to make this one of Arnold’s most successful pieces 
of sculpture. 
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No. 2.—THE FIRST NAVIG ATOR. 

A very clever piece of sculpture in the difficult 
style of low-relief or Archaic art, like that of the 
early Greeks. A youth, clad as a shepherd or 
hunter, of a time of the first dawn of civilisation, 
sees a heauteous sea-nyniph on the shore of a rocky 
islet, between virhich and tlie strand on which he 
kneels a wide channel intervenes. lie has hollowed 
the trunk of a tree into a canoe, but seems unable 
to launch it. The nymph, smiling, beckons him : 
he appears in despair, though resolution is in his 
countenance. Water-fowl are paddlin " about, which 
gives him the idea of oars, one of which, lying by 
his side, he has already roughly made. 

Cupid is seen flying in the distance. 


No. 3.—AN INDIAN GIRL 

WatcMng her Lamp of Augury by Ganges’ Side—m 
Low Relief. 

A young Hindoo girl, a figure of exquisite beauty 
and proportion, clad in the light garb which forms 
the costume of the natives of India, is represented 
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as sitting by the pebbly bank of the Ganges, whose 
rippling waters just bathe her tender and childlike 
feet; The countenance, retaining the rounded con¬ 
tour of infancy, is marked by the characteristic 
Hindoo features, moulded into a strong expression 
of anxious attention. She has just committed to 
the waters the mystic lamp embarked in a lotus- 
flower, which floating down the mighty stream, is 
destined to typify the fate of her first, her true love. 
Her eyes are fixed on the frail freight, she watches 
with breathless impatience, her heart home with the 
lotus-leaf. A palm-branch and a garland of tropi¬ 
cal flowers lie neglected at her feet—with a few 
shells just above the water’s edge. 

It is a beauteous work of art. Grace^ innocence, 
and love animate the marble; love, I may say, 
directed the sculptor’s hand, for I knew that the 
idea and the likeness were taken from recollections 
of his wife. 
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No. 4.—THE SPARTAN MOTHER, 

A Oroup of Three Figures. 

An aged female, still retaining traces of beauty 
and high soul, stands fixed as a rock, her hands 
forcibly clasped, and her fine features drawn into 
the conflicting expressions of maternal feeling and 
heroic courage. 

The body of her son slain in battle has just been 
laid at her feet: her only son, the perfection of 
manly form and beauty. A comrade, himself 
wounded, kneels by him, and by his earnest and 
expressive features seems telling the sad tale with 
a mingled feeling of grief and triumph. One soli¬ 
tary tear of friendship rests upon his cheek—on 
that of the mother, none. 


No. 5.—PETRARCH AND LAURA. 

A powerful alto rilievo, in which Petrarch is seen 
leaning on a rock, at the fountain of Yaucluse, mus¬ 
ing on his ainhappy fate, and, it may be, whisper¬ 
ing to himself in low accents some heavenly sonnet 
in praise of his virtuous mistress. 
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On the opposite hank, Laura, supported by a 
gnarled mountain-oak, rests tranquilly awaiting till 
the poet shall address her. The unruffled pool lies 
between them, while cliffs, mantled with ivy, hang 
as it were suspended over-head, and cast portentous 
gloom upon the scene. 


No. 6.—COPERNICUS. 

A seated figure of the Astronomer wrapt in deep 
contemplation. 

By his side are the remains of two spheres or 
orreries of different constructions, both broken and 
cast away. He points and rests his hand upon 
another larger and more complete one, in which the 
sun is duly placed in the centre, and the few prin¬ 
cipal planets, known in his time, are placed in their 
correct positions. Instruments of various kinds, 
and a Bible open at the passage, “ Cadi enarrant 
gloriam Dei” lie at his feet. 
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No. 7.—BASSO RILIEVO, 

In Three Compartments, for the Entrance of a Mausoleum- 

Life —symlbolized by two children, boy and girl, 
lovely shapes of health and innocence, sporting nn- 
conscionsly on the borders of an open grave in 
chase of a butterfly, which, still eluding their grasp, 
has perched on the very edge of the sepulchre. 

Death —the same two children are lying asleep 
locked in each other’s arms within the tomb—the 
butterfly now bruised and inanimate, is seen clasped 
in their joined hands—garlands of cypress and 
rosemary lie at their feet. 

Immortality —represented by a veiled figure rising 
from the tomb—bearing the two children, awake 
and calm, nestled under its ample wings. 

Her form is indicated rather than seen through 
the long transparent draperies, and seems to spring 
by its own lightness into sether; whilst the butter¬ 
fly whose expanded pinions emblematic of the 
soul are now wreathed with plumes of flame, rest¬ 
ing on the head of the figure, directs its course to 
heaven. 
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No. 8.—JEPHTIIA. 

A statue of almost colossal proportions. ' A war¬ 
rior of the grandest Jewish type, herculean in limh, 
commanding in feature and dignity, stands alone, 
hut in a moving attitude, or rather as one suddenly 
transfixed by a deadly stroke from unseen hand ere 
ho can pause from his weary march. His sword, 
half-sheathcd, is by his side ; his shield is cast be¬ 
hind him with a wreath of victory flung on it, a 
prize now neglected, for his eye secs afar off his 
triumphant daughter (not in the sculpture) with her 
joyous maidens—and he has remembered his vow! 
The expression of the countenance baffles descrip¬ 
tion. 


No. 9.—BASSO PJLIEVO. 

“ O ye spirite and souls of the righteous, ble^ ye the Lord ; praise 
him and magnify him for ever.” 

A crowd of children of divine beauty are kneel¬ 
ing, some with clasped, some with extended hands, 
in every variety of attitude of prayer and praise— 
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supported in the clouds—while above—the canopy 
of heaven is indistinctly sculptured into a vault of 
innumerable cherubs, of which the firmament itself 
seems composed—the very Heavenly Host welcom¬ 
ing the liberated souls with Hosanna in the 
Highest! 


No. 10.—BASSO EILIEVO. 

“ O ye holy and humble men of heart, bless ye the Lord ; praise 
him and magnify him for ever.” 

A great number of figures of all ages kneeling 
on the earth—some with eyes fixed on the opening 
Heavens, from which a dove in glory ajipears issu¬ 
ing : some with eyes downcast fixed on the ground— 
in varied groups and positions—but all animated 
with the expression of deep and fervent j>iety. 

For these two, ace the latter verses of the Canticle in Morning 
Prayer. 
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No. n.— A SOLDIER’S MONUMENT. 

A large Latin Cross in pure white Marhle. 

The w.amor—^las head uncovered and lowly 
bent—is surrendering his armour piece by piece at 
the foot of the eross, humbly kneeling. 

Two attendant angels, St Michael and St Gabriel, 
are receiving the emblems of earthly harness—his 
breastplate and sword—tlic heart and hand of the 
warrior. One of them points upward with celestial 
encouragement to the words written upon the hciid 
of tlie cross : 

‘‘ Well done, thou good and, faithful servant, enter 
thou into the jog of thy Lord." 


No. 12.—PEACE. 

A female figure, of majestic stature and noble 
countenance, is represented leaning against a cross. 
In her hand she bears an olive-branch, and at her 
feet spring various flowers, among which a young 
lamb is securely nestled. Her other hand presses 
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a gentle dove to her bosom ; she looks down upon 
her two innocent jprotegSs with a smile of tender¬ 
ness and encouragement. The draperies are ample 
and flowing, and the whole spirit of the composition 
breathes mutual confidence and repose. 


THE END. 


EDISBCBOH ; 

PEIKTED BY OLIVER BOID. 



AMBROSE THE SCULRTOR 


CHAPTER I. 


Hobout is tho coTiscience of doin^ inst and laudable actions^ in- 
deywudeot of tlie success of thostj actions. 

Sitt RirnAitD Btsbx^b. 


Oh that we two were mayinq 
Over the fragrant leas; 

Li^o ohiIJreu with young flowers playing 
Down the stream of the rich spring breeze. 

Oh that we two sat clreainiug 
On the sward of some shcep-trimm’d down j 

Watching the white mist steaming 
Prom river atid mead and town. 

Oh that we two lay sleeping 
Under the churchyard sod ; 

With our limbs at rest in tho quiet earth's breast^ 
And our souls at home with Godl 

KxKOsnsY. 


It is unnecessary to say that I passed* the most 
wretched night that ever mortal was doomed to 

VOL. II. 
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2 AMBROSE THE SCUUPTOE , 

suffer, as far as mental agony could make it so. 
The next morning found me not only mentally but 
physically ill, and I was so evidently on the eve of 
some violent malady, that it followed of course that 
the wedding must be indefinitely defen'ed. My 
situation fortunately spared me the necessity of 
making this request myself, and the physician who 
had been sent for explained—or rather took upon 
himself to assert—that my fever would not allow of 
its celebration for a long time to come. 

My mind was tom between duties so incompatible 
that there was not room for anything like preference, 
or even will, to turn the balance between them. It 
was a question of fidelity, or desertion, to «tie or the 
otherof two most ujuight andnoble-hcartcd maidens, 
to each of whom I had been lawfully betrothed, and 
to each of whom respectively I had vowed—as at 
the time I was entitled to do—a free and devoted 
attachment for life. No religious contract had 
passed between us, but I was not the less bound in 
honour: but to which ? 

Firmly endeavouring to decide so as to fulfil that 
obligatioti which, on thorough examination, should 
prove to be my duty before God, I cared compara- 
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tively -little what judgment man might pass on the 
occasion ; yet I could not conteal from inyseK that 
however th<? decision fell, what was honour and 
duty towards the one, must be a cruel abandonpaent 
of the other. 

I prayed, I tried to determine for myself, but my 
mind was unequal to the stmggle. I became de¬ 
lirious, and my fever attained in the course of tlie 
day an alarming height. Towards night it abated, 
and with the aid of opiates I procured some hours’ 
quiet; a lethargic quiet, not to be called sleep— 
hardly rest. 

In the nfoming 1 was calm, perfectly master of 
my senses, and even of my mcmoiy, recollecting 
but too well the fatal letter and the events to which 
it related. I was allowed to get up, though in a 
pitiable state of weakness. I was di’cssed and seated 
in an easy chair in my once happy sitting-room, 
when I was told that Miss Owen had come herself 
to my door to inquire after me,—and after having 
heard a more favourable report than she had ex¬ 
pected, she asked to be admitted to see me. 

Trembling as one who is about to receive some 
fatal commimication, I yet summoned nerve enough 
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—courage it could scarcely be called—to answer 
in the affirmative—and Lilith entered my apart¬ 
ment. 

She was pale, very pale, and evidently making a 
great effort to support herself, as she slowly crossed 
the room and seated herself in an arm-chair by my 
side. Her health happily had not suffered from the 
shock she had sustained, as mine liad done ; but to 
her the blow, though great, had not brought the ad¬ 
ditional torment of doubt and hesitation which, as I 
scruple not now to confess, was the worm tliat 
gnawed me to the heart. To her clear judgment 
and rectitude of principle, I was to be indebted for 
the final determination that I had to takd'c and at 
this distance of time, when age has pressed upon 
me with liasty steps, and all passion has long since 
faded into distance, 1 still believe Lilith’s recom¬ 
mendation to have been that which was best founded 
in justice, in honour, and in moral duty. 

Ambrose, dear Ambrose, let me still call you, 
though our situation to each other is about to bo so 
different to what it was,—tell me, can you now con¬ 
fide in me*as you were wont to do?” 

‘‘ Never shall I cease to do so,” I replied. “ F'or 
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that reason I rejoice to see you again by my side. 
You know the awful facts announced in that letter 
—counsel me, dear Lilith, and speak balm to my 
soul. You have known my inmost thoughts, you 
can appreciate the position in which I stood to Oar- 
inen, you must know, if you even are spared the 
feeling, you must know the nature of the new diffi¬ 
culties that surround me.” 

“ I do indeed see and appreciate them thorough¬ 
ly : trust me, dear Ambrose, I feel them also, 
(xuilelcss and eonfiding as you have described that 
poor girl to be,—affectionate as I know your heart 
to be, I cantiot doubt the agony of your mind as 
long as it is unsettled. I see and admire her char- 
aeter as pourtrayed in her most touching but mo¬ 
dest appeal to Lord Montacute,—her forbearance,— 
her uiiwiilingiiess to prejudge you,—^have made a 
deep impression upon me in the estimate 1 now am 
drawn to make of her virtue and of her understand¬ 
ing. You have a duty towards her, Ambrose. 

.Carmen has a prior claim.you cannot 

deny.” 

Here poor Lilith’s sobs choked her utterance, and 
1, who but too well comprehended the point which 
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her conscious rectitude impelled her to enforce upon 
me, I who had called on her for counsel, could only 
bow my head in silent acquiescence. Many were 
the tears I shed; but, yielding to the true and disin¬ 
terested advice of my angel-guide, I resolved to pray 
for strength to pursue the path of honour, and not 
to falter by the way. Lilith advised me thus :— 
Your first duty is to Carmen. That duty is 
partly satisfied by your simple mental resolution, as 
soon as it shall be irrevocably taken : is it so? ” 

“ It is,” I replied firmly; but not calmly: I 
coidd not control my emotion. 

“ Then,” pursued she, “ it will be yet more com¬ 
pletely fulfilled, when you shall have written, as you 
ought to do without the least delay, to Lord Mon- 
tacute, and through him to Carmen herself, to an¬ 
nounce it.” 

“ I see the justice of your recommendation, I will 
do it immediately.” 

You must then—and tliis perhajis,” said Lilitli, 
hesitating for the first time, “ this perhaps will be 
the most painful task of all—you must see my 
father. iTone but you, not even myself, can with 
such ,propriety announce to him the altered state of 
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our circumstances with respect to each other. You 
only can explain the cause.” 

Her words, spoken in a low, tremulous, hut not 
the less impressive, tone, carried conviction irresisti¬ 
bly to my mind: and I saw at once’the necessity 
for my dreaded interview with Sir Caradoc, and the 
imperious obligation I was under, both for Lilith’s 
sake and luy own, to summon courage for the trial. 
I was not ignorant what it was that awaited mo. 
But, in all my gi-icf and agitation, I had not been 
blind to the noble conduct of Lilith. It proved to 
me now that I was on the point of being separated 
from her for* ever, that I had been slow indeed in 
discovering the transcendent beauty of her calm, 
disinterested, retiring, yet courageous, mind. Not 
a word did she utter on the subject of her own suf¬ 
ferings, her mortified affections, the sacrifice she had 
now to make—to a stranger—of her own cherished 
prospects of happness, but yesterday so fresh, so 
genuine; not a word of reproach or lamentation— 
not even a spoken regret was there of the blight 
suddenly thrown tipon the promise of to-morrow— 
no, she had strength of character to mainfain amoral 
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superiority over me, and to counsel me according to 
tlie virtuous dictates of her own pure heart, while that 
heart was almost broken. If anything could add to 
the bitterness of our parting, it was that she found 
herself in the position of being compelled to become 
the adviser of it. I honour her, I rejoice even now 
in doing justice to her, and in confessing man’s in¬ 
feriority in the hour of trial. 

I requested an interview with my uncle. I en¬ 
tered his study in a state of feeling not to be de¬ 
scribed. • My corn-age was indeed animated to the 
utmost degree by the self-devotion of Lilith, who 
had so nobly pointed out the line that duty and 
justice commanded me to take. I know not what 
Sir Caradoc may have thought of my now wretched 
appearance, worn by illness of mind and body, and 
in a state of desperation. I know not what he may 
have expected as the object of my desired conver¬ 
sation with him, for, as I entered hastily, little or 
no salutation passed between us, or at least I heard 
none. In fact, I was deaf, Iblind, insensible to all 
around me, and bent alone on fulfilling the hard 
task I had undertaken; 
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“ Sir Caradoc,” I said abruptly, “ you are tbe 
first person entitled to hear the change.the aw¬ 

ful change of circumstances that has taken place. 
You are, as Lilith’s father, entitled to know the 
events which I have learnt within these few days— 
these few hours.” 

“ Well, sir,^latthen?—What events?—What 
do you trouble yourself or me either for about 
events?—Are not the settlements suflicient?—What 
do you mean to find fault with next ? ” 

“ Oh, Sir Caradoc, have mercy; I am in no mood 

for taunts; I have no fault to find—no.” 

“ What then, sir ? Do not your ideas and mine 
agree upon the arrangements of property you have 

already consented to? Let me tell you, sir.” 

“ Sir Caradoc, I beseech you, hear.” 

“ No, sir, I won’t hear!—I suppose your out¬ 
landish notions are for setting all in confusion again; 
but let me tell you, sir, it won’t do—won’t do with 
me, sir.” 

“ Indeed, sir, it is something very different from 
what you imagine,” cried I, forced to raise my voice 
in order to compel a hearing, which I was not other¬ 
wise, it seemed, likely to obtain : “ listen a moment 
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to what I have to impart to you: in a word, my 
ill-starred marriage with your angel-daughter can 
never, never take place.” 

A dead pause followed these words of mine, and 
the ominous silence of Sh Caradoc now left me 
ample time to proceed, 

“ I have just learnt,” I continued, “ that the re¬ 
port I had heard of the death of'a lady to whom I 
had been previously engaged, is false, and as she 
lives, my pledged faith, my honour require that 
I return to fulfil my promise of becoming her hus¬ 
band.” 

Words cannot describe the rage I saw gathering 
on Sir Caradoc’s brow. Already suspicious, and 
put out by the slightest intimation, or rather con¬ 
jecture, that I had anything to say in postjionement 
of the marriage, you may judge, from what I have 
told you of his character, \diether this fresh and 
most unexpected announcement was not like throw¬ 
ing a lighted match into gunpowder. His counte¬ 
nance became scarlet with aBgcr; at first, utterance 
seemed utterly denied him ; but at length the stomi 
burst forth and fell on me in all its fury. 

“ You, you.break off this match, sir?—You 
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dare.you cast oif my daughter, sir ?—^You dare 

to tell me that you’ll marry another woman—some 
foreign creature of course—one suitable to your 

outlandish education, and fit for you.Who is 

she, may I beg ? ” 

“ It matters little who she is. Sir Caradoc, but, 
nevertheless, as you condescend to speak disparag¬ 
ingly of one of whom you know nothing, I scruple 
not, I shrink ^ot from telling you that she has the 
mind and talents of the most gifted of her sex; the 
daughter of the famous Roman sculptor, Vitelli, al¬ 
though destined to exercise her tonscendant musi¬ 
cal talents on the public stage, is in virtue, heart, 
and all tllht constitutes perfection in woman, in all 
respects worthy to be the friend, on equal terms, of 
Lilith.” 

“ Out!.you compare a singer, a public singer, 

a star of the theatre, forsooth, to my daughter ? A 
girl on the stage, an Italian, to Miss Owen ’? You 
slight,. you despise the oldest family in North 
Wales, or in the whole kingdom cither, for the sake 
of a race of artists, as I suppose you call them: 

artists indeed I—a blood truly like’ your* own. 

your accursed father’s.” 

“ Stop, sir, while I may speak to you with some- 
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tiling like respect. My case with you, sir, is a 
purely personal one, and I will not suffer ray un¬ 
fortunate father’s name to be dragged in as a make¬ 
weight to what you proudly choose to consider my 
offences. You cannot yourself enhance the value 
or the honour of the marriage I must forego with 

yom- most amiable daughter.I feel my dear 

cousin’s excellence.my mother.” 

“ Your cousin ? Who made hei^ your cousin ? 

Oh, your mother.my poor, iveak, foolish sister 

.happy she is not hero to see you squander the 

good fortune she had chalked out for you.” 

“ Happy indeed,” I groaned, or rather sobbed, 
mentally figuring my dear mother in such a scene 
as this. 

“ Listen to me, sir, and don’t defend yourself.. 

not a word more.I see your father, your false, 

perjured father in you, rising again to dishonour. 

to dishonour, I say, a second time the family he 
eould only impose upon once. Begone, sir, forth 
out of my house—never let me set sight upon you 
again. I have heard enough: would to God you 
had never entered these doors, or your false, treach- 
ous father before you! ^ 

T heard a slight noise behind me, and on looking 
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round I beheld Lilith, who had entered the room 
unperceived, and was now standing behind me 
bathed in tears. She moved; and her attitude 
seeming, in the eyes of her infuriated father, an 
audacious commencement of remonstrance on her 
part (which it probably was), he crushed any such 
intention at once by unfeeling reproaches, calling 
her, angel as she was, a poor spiritless fool to have 
permitted the addresses of one so far beneath her, 

as Sir Caradoc had now discovered me to be. 

just like his own weak degraded sister thirty years 
before her. 

My patienee was exhausted. No consideration, 
save that it would have been cruelty to the generous 
girl who had risked her father’s favour, and all the 
comfort of a home—which could never again be to 
her what it had been—to serve, to preserve me in 
the path of honour—no other consideration could 
have kept me from retorting the rude insults to my 
parents, to which my uncle in his wrath had given 
utterance. I silently left the presence of thjs 
haughty and tyrannical old man: I walked straight 
through the gardens, down the park to the village, 
looking neither to the righ^^nor to the left on the 
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lovely scenes lately so dear to me ; I ivalked fiimly, 
determined not to look tack, and to stop at the 
village inn but the time requisite to send for and 
receive my luggage, and then depart for London. 

But once I paused. In proceeding down the 
well-known path that led through Lilith’s garden 
to the park, a form met my eye, which I could not 
pass with indifference. It was Lilith herself, await¬ 
ing me for the last time in her own domain—as we 
had been used to call it. For, while I had been 
giving a few words of necessary direction to my 
wondering sen^aut in the hall, she had hastily 
passed out, knowing the walk that I" must follow, 

V 

so as to be there (where no intruder ever came) be¬ 
fore me. 

Deadly pale, but still calm and self-possessed, 
like a ministering spirit in my path, she stood, 
without a tear, to wish me as it seemed an eternal 
farewell, with prayers for my future welfare, such 
as she of all mortals was best entitled to put up. 
I.kissed the Jiem of her garment in the misery of 
my humility, for I felt her superiority then more 
than ever. She raised me, presented her forehead 
to my frenzied kiss, a!fe saying, “ Cousin, remem- 
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ber, for your sake will Carmen be ever dear to me,” 
she gently but firmly withdrew herself from my 
embrace, and placed what appeared to be a letter 
in my hands. 

One look of tearful anguish and affection, and 
she was gone. 

As I walked on, half-unconscious in my grief, 
my eyes mechanically rested upon the sealed paper 
she had placed in my hands. I eagerly opened it, 
and read a few lines, hurriedly written with a pencil 
in the envelope, to this effect:— 

“ Dear Ambrose, do not refuse me what may be 
my last request. For Carmen’s sake make use of 
the cnclos'hd—for her sake—and for that of your 
ever affectionate cousin, ^Lilith.’ ” 

It was a bank-bill for £100, the utmost extent, 
as I well knew, of her own private resources. 

Dear, generous cousin! gratefully, humbly did 1 
accept the gift thus nobly tendered to my neces¬ 
sities. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Yes—she is mine, and I am hers— 

The glory of the earth and sky, 

The distant music of the spheres, 

AVithin our raptured spirits lie ; 

Tjovc’s harmonics, vast, deep, j^rofound, 

Pilling the universe around. 

Yes—she is mine, and I am hers— 

(Though from this Eden ol'tlie heart 
Forth by yon outer gate of tears 
We too must pass—yet not to part), 

Together we shall share the strife, 

The care and toil of mortal life. 

Yes—she is mine, and 1 am hors— 

Whato’er betide of good or ill; 

So shall our thoughts in after-years, 

To these fond memVies constant still. 

Ever confess that Love most wise 
Whose flaming torch guards paradise. 

I WILL not enlarge upon the details of my de¬ 
parture fAm* Plas Owen, of my journey to London, 
or of my subsequent aHival at Rome. 
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It is sufficient to say that I parted from Wales ; 
from Lilith my more than cousin; from Plas Owen, 
wliich I had by degrees leamt to consider as my 
new-found home; and, lastly, from the tomb of my 
beloved mother, with an agonizing heart. How¬ 
ever my mind was made up: duty and more than 
common duty lay before me, and I persisted. My 
approach to Rome, under the very peculiar circum¬ 
stances that drew me thither, was accompanied 
by a variety of sad thoughts. I saw, as I came 
near the venerable capital of the Christian ■world, 
the numerous and well-known objects that liad been 
rendered deaiwas well as familiar to me from child¬ 
hood ; sites whose picturesque beauty had afforded 
me and my fellow-students many a subject for a 
sketch; ruins and fragments of antiquity which had 
been among my earliest studies while a pupil of 
Vitelli’s. All these I had often recalled to memory 
with pleasure while in England, either in reflecting 
upon subjects of design, or in the explanations, or 
I might say instructions, which I had been in the 
habit of giving to Lilith upon similar branches of 
art. I had never dreamed that I could revisit these 
loved scenes of childhood with any other than the 
VOL. II. C 
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most joyous sensations. Yet how different was the 
reality! 

I will not describe my meeting with my Carmen. 
You can imagine it far better tlmn it could be ex¬ 
pressed in words. All was speedily explained be¬ 
tween us; my simple statement sufficed, and was 
received with far more of mihcsitating trust than, 
alas, it deseiv'ed; for I alluded to nothing beyond 
tlic fact of having believed the account of her death 
as it had appeared in the newspapers, which fully 
accounted for my otherwise itiexplicable silence. 
Her deep and perfect joy found no vent in question¬ 
ing or reproach. We had both suffered, in diffeicnt 
ways, and in different degrees; but her trials had in 
fact been harder to bear than mine. After nursing 
her beloved father through the frightful attack of 
yellow fever which terminated in his death, she had 
herself been stricken by that fatal disorder. Her 
constitution, akeady enfeebled by disease, was ill 
calculated to struggle against the terrible malady, 
and she was finally reduced to such an extremity by 
its ravages, that the reports of her death, published 

C 

in some of the European journals, were not to be 
wondered at, and indeed had so far foundation, that 
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a l)elicf to that effect had prevailed for some 
days in the town itself of Havanna. On her 
recovery, she had been removed by some kind 
friends of hers for change of air far up the country. 
It is needless to say my letter of mc[uiry to Feli- 
ciani (as to the particidars of her and her father’s 
death) had never been received by him, he having 
t^uitted Milan on a tour shortly before that period, 
so that no tidings from me of any kind having 
reached her at all, she was fully justified in apply¬ 
ing to Lord Montacute for assistance and advice in 
the first place, instead of her apparently recusant 

lover,—it will be remembered, she still considered 

' 0 

herself as affianced to me. 

I found Lord Montacute had most honorably kept 
my secret with respect to my engagement with my 
cousin Lilith. He met me now with the utmost 
warmth and cordiality ; but I thought him looking 
ill and depressed in spirits. Carmen herself was 
evidently much woni by all she had gone through. 
Her slender form betokened the effects of climate 
and enervating disease, and her pale countenance 
showed too plainly the ravages of fever; but her 
eyes Avere ever, the same, dark, lustrous, and full of 
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fire; apparently larger from the attenuated charac¬ 
ter of her features, they seemed to have gained in 
earnestness and foree of expression what her com¬ 
plexion might have lost in freshness and youthful 
bloom. Her voice, alas, for all purposes of her pro- 
fessioh, was hut too plainly lost for ever. This, in¬ 
deed, at the moment struck me as a very secondary 
misfortune; it was such a relief, such a happiness 
to see Carmen there, in life and being restored, and 
animated by the same love and faith with which 
she had parted from me, that I could think of no¬ 
thing but her restoration, as it seemed, to this world, 
and deferred all. minor considerations to an indefi¬ 
nite period. Carmen was there—CarmenVas mine, 

.I could only thank Providence, and accept the 

boon as it was ofiered to me. Our immediate mar¬ 
riage was the first step wiiich I urged upon her. I 
have said I would not enter upon my history;— 
scarcely could I bear to hear hers, of the eventful 
years since we had last met. I could not at such a 
moment prevail upon myself to relate to her any¬ 
thing which must be of painful interest to her if I 
told the -v^iole truth. And the whole truth I was 
determined to tell her if I spoke upon the subject. 
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as I have now told it to you. But I imagined that 
I respected her feelings in abstaining from a full 
explanation of past events; and I may add that in 
so doing I at the same time certainly spared ihy 
own. I am far from wishing to blame the reserves 
and delicacies which the refinements of civilized 
life interjjose between an arranged marriage and its 
celebration. The delays that friends consider as 
consonant with propriety, the coyness of maiden 
youth, the wish to avoid a vulgar haste in pressing 
the nuptials, the mystery as to the wedding-day— 
all these little trifles belong to a rank and condition 
in tlie woijd*to which we at that time had neither 
of us any pretension : our preliminaries were short, 
our determination irrevocable; and the day was 
soon fixed for the ceremony. There was no need 
for any formal notice to our few friends; no prepa¬ 
rations for a wedding-breakfast; no matrimonial 
far-off tour, Avhieh is so much de riguevr in higher 
circles: our only witnesses, I may say our only 
friends, were Lord Montacute, who most kindly and 
judiciously assisted us, and Feliciani, w^ose unre¬ 
mitting care had never left Carmen without a pro- 
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tector. He had made the jotirney ffom Milan to 
Borne on purpose to meet her; and on her marriage 
acted as her parent at the altar. 

’ Lord Montacnte had—previous to my arrival, 
and as soon as he hecame aware, hy my letters, of 
my intention, sliould Carmen agree to it, to be 
married at Borne—taken steps to proeure, without 
delay, from England a complete and suitable troun- 
seau, which he presented to my bride. It is need¬ 
less to say, that tlie delicacy with which this sea¬ 
sonable gift was offered was deeply appreciated by 
both Carmen and myself, and the. earnest wishes 
for our future happiness by which it fras accompa¬ 
nied, were truly the expressions of a friendshij) 
which never aftenvards forsook ns. Lord Monta- 
ente’s character was so thoroughly unselfisli, that 
even the pure pleasure of doing a benevolent action 
was inferior to that which he felt at seeing it done: 
satisfaction at the result was with him a higher 
gratification than even the honest consciousness of 
having confciTcd a benefit. 

In sho]|, we were married; and for a brief period 
I forgot all my misfortunes,—too thankful to 
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Heaven that I had at last accomplished an union 
with the object of mj earliest and most devoted 
affection. 

We retired, according to custom, or more exactly, 
according to English custom, to pass a short honey¬ 
moon at Tivoli. In that delightful spot, in which 
the graces of classical art blend so happily with the 
choicest scenery of Nature, I passed the. happiest 
days of my existence. I there learnt to know Car¬ 
men’s fervent character, her depth of love and at¬ 
tachment to me: it seemed a rapturous dream,- 
•kindly sent by Providence to -repay us for bur pre¬ 
vious disasters. We wandered through the groves 

9 

which had furnished studies to the greatest paint¬ 
ers ; we strolled over the roeky mountains, famous 
in many a page of Eoman history; wc admired 
again and again that most graceful temple, or list¬ 
ened to the melodious fall of those cool waters which 
gave to the busy echoes, as it seemed to us, the very 
sounds—the very notes of Love. Anon we culled 
the fair and fragrant wild flowers of Italy, which I 
wove into garlands for the dark tresses of my 
spouse, or sung softly to her guitar in Neptune’s 
grot, beneath festoons of the ivy and the vine. 
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I soon, however, became aware of the absolute 
necessity there was that I should without further 
delay resume the practice of my profession. My 
taste for Art, and in particular for that branch of it 
which I had formerly made my peculiar study, had 
not in the least diminished, though the cessation of 
work during two years made it necessary for me to 
return to the labom-s of the atelier with renewed 
industry. I redoubled my application; I even ra¬ 
pidly studied and copied again the best models of 
the antique, in order to refresh my memory and 
restore my taste to its former cliasteness, before I' 
ventured to set up a studio for myselfj or to employ 
pupils upon any design of ray own. Lord Monta- 
cute highly approved my resolute determination to 
make my way in my profession ; but advised me, 
after seeing the difficulty there was for a new sculp¬ 
tor to establish himself in Kome, owing to the im¬ 
mense competition that existed there at that period, 
to return to England. 

‘‘There,” he truly said, “you will have fairer 
field open to you, fewer rivals, and, after a time, 
higher rewards. You are now able to establish 
yourself with equal facility in either coirntry, and I 
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hope you will prefer that in which I ean, in some 
degree at least, procure you both introductions and 
pati'onage.” 

This advice, given with as much kindness as judg¬ 
ment, was too good to be neglected. 

The events, or rather the misfortunes, which had 
so thickly accompanied the career of both my wife 
and myself since we had last met in Eome, had 
thoroughly indisposed both her and me to a pro¬ 
longed residence there. I’lie contrast between Italy 
as we had known it, the fair scene of our iimocont 
childhood, and its present aspect to us, surrounded 
as we were with difficulties, and deprived, each of 
us, of our affectionate parents, was too strong to be 
anything but painful. 

We decided then without difficulty on trying our 
fortune in England,—a country which would have 
tlie advantage of novelty for Carmen, while the two 
years which I had spent there had made me feel 
sufficiently at home to settle in it with some degree 
of confidence for the future. 

London, which must be our residence, was so far 
removed from the sphere of my uncle’s movements 
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as to make me feel quite safe from the apprehension 
of ever falling in his way, while I might perchance 
from time to time gain indirectly some intelligence 
of my still dear and affectionate cousin. 

Lord Montacute had kindly devised a plan for 
facilitating our journey to England in a manner that 
I should not have thought of asking, and indeed of 
which I should not, if left to myself, have thought 
at all. He proposed that, having two carriages, 
Carmen and I should occupy one, taking charge at 
the same time of some of his valuable purchases 
which he wished to forward to England under safe 
convoy: there were valuable manuscripts, books, 
and small works of art and antiquity, w'hich he knew 
were not likely to pass securely through many 
frontiers, unless in the charge of some responsible 
person. Thankfully entering into his view's, and 
partly guessing that he adopted this mode of tran¬ 
sporting his collections in order to be of service to 
US without appearing to confer a favour, I accepted 
Lord Montacute’s offer without hesitation, with 
great difficulty restraining the expression of a grati¬ 
tude I felt most deeply. 
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We left Eome tlierefore, and travelled slowly, to 
avoid expense, toward^ the country that was'hence¬ 
forward to be the scene of my exertions. I say my 
exertions, because, although Carmen was resolutely 
determined to bear her part in sustaming, and, as 
far as might be, warding off the poverty that 
threatened to be our lot, yet the loss of her voice, 
the principal means- of exhibiting her peculiar ta¬ 
lent, rendered it difficult to devise a plan for turn¬ 
ing the resources of her thoroughly good musical 
education to account. Lord Montacutc was to leave 
Rome some days after us; but, travelling with 
greater expedition, would reach London about the 
same time. 

T now experienced what I had never before com¬ 
prehended,—the sufficiency of a resolved and per¬ 
severing mind to make its owner happy in the face 
f)f any conceivable difficulty. If I now understood 
this for the first time in my own case, it was yet a 
greater novelty to me to find how far an attached 
and congenial heart like that of her Avhora I now 
proudly called my wife, was capable of lightening 
every burden, of diminishing or softening every 


care. 
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Carmen and I had but one will,—one wish, to 
assist each other, and to smooth that rugged path 
through life which lay before us. Her own quiet 
and inexpensive habits never led her to desire any¬ 
thing beyond our very limited means: while her 
independence of character kept her far above la¬ 
menting tlie present sad inferiority of her lot to that 
whicli she might liaAC attained, had her early suc¬ 
cess in her profession not been interruptetl. 

Knowing nothing of my affairs, nor of the vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune to which I had been exposed dur¬ 
ing tlie two years of our separation, she rvas spared 
the pain—which, for my part, I confessj did some¬ 
times secretly arise in my mind—of contrasting our 
present poverty with that lot which might have 
been mine as the heir of Plas Owen. I had, upon 
mature reflection, finally determined not to inform 
her of that part of uiy history, thinking that it Avould 
only disturb her mind, perhaps beyond the possi¬ 
bility of any remedy I could hereafter ai)p1y to it; 
and therefore, though it cost me much to conceal 
anything from her, of whose love I could never 

4 

doubt, I kept my secret as much for Carmen’s sake 
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as my own. My conscience, I will not ddny, smote 
me for it, but my reason speedily absolved me for 
the omission: particularly as I made a silent vow 
that, with this sole exception, there should be no 
reservation from me to her, on any subject. . 
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CHAPTEll III. 


Work of bis hand 

lie nor commends nor /sieves : 

Pleads Tor itself the fact; 

As Tinrcpcntinf' nature leaves 
Her every act.—E meicson. 

1 will uot'Say that thou art free 
From thoughts which wring the tender heart: 

The reflex of thy memory 
May haply cause thy tesars to start; 

Thou art so full of mystery, 

3 will not scan thy history, 

Hut let mo s])cak tliat which T know: 

If gentle in thy thoughts and deeds, 

Thou having sown thy generous seeds, 

Hast reap’d in tears a crop of weeds, 

Thou hast great comfort in thy woe. 

But here I cease my minstrelsy, 

Too fearful lest 1 miss my end; 

And tender heart in wounding thno, 

Against my hotter thought offend. 

Thou hast no need of words from me, 

For tlilue own soul’s divinity 
Can lift thee from the world below j 
And passing through thy upturn’d eyes 
Into the region of the skies, 

Thy spirit can sublhnely rise 

lljfeyoud the thoughtg of earthly woo.— Julian Fane. 

Aftee a prosperous and interesting journey, during 
which I had experienced the utmost gratification 
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ill pointing out to Carmen all the objects of note, 
whether in art or nature, that occuiTed in our route, 
we arrived in London. 

£ was delighted to find the good taste she evineed 
in judging of things so new to her, and had reason 
to eongratuhite myself on the improvement which 
Iier short experience of the world, sad as it had been, 
liad ])rodueed in her mind and understanding. She 
.seemed not to consider herself bound, as so many 
Italians do wlicncvcr they go abroad, to measure 
everything by the standard of Itorae, Milan, or 
Naples: she even did much to enlarge my ideas by 
the bold comparisons she would make between 
things site liad observed in America as well as in 
Europe. 

Lord Montacute had insisted upon our taking up 
our abode with him in the first place, in one of the 
largest liouscs in London, and in the best situation: 
a kindness of which I was glad to avail myself for 
a time, until I could prociu-e what I thought a 
proper lodging for my wife. It was a favourable 
thing for us to be seen at first in his intimate society, 
but I felt that in the cud, if I wished to- pursue my 
professional career, I must of necessity seek an in- 
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dependent habitation. I should require a studio, 
and for that space was absolutely necessary : be¬ 
sides, I knew that a perfect state of independenee 
is not possible without a home, however modest our 
ideas on that subject might be. And I was sure 
that, however I might submit to live on domestic 
terms rvith a noblotnan.of Lord Montacute’s rank 
and generosity, Carmen’s pride would, sooner or 
later, infallibly rise against the arrangement. At 
present she considered herself as on a visit to one who 
had ever treated her with the most delicate kind¬ 
ness and courtesy, and who had rendered her ser¬ 
vices, when in distress, for which she could never 
be otherwise than sincerely and honourably grate¬ 
ful. 

AVhile in Montacute House, for so it was called, 
we saw, not a numerous, but a very select society of 
our host’s well chosen and distinguished friends. It 
gratified us to see how much he was valued among 
his own countrymen, and how much in consequence 
our ovm position seemed to gain by a portion of 
the lustre reflected from his worth and reputation. 
We wenfoften to the opera,—an amusement wdiich 
proved the greatest possible enjoyment to Carmen. 
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For finding herself, as all foreigners do, in a totally 
new world in England, and trying, as she daily did 
with great perseverance, to master the language 
and accommodate herself to the usages and ideas of 
her new country, she was glad of a recreation to 
which she was accustomed, and in which she felt 
once more really at home. 

Her beauty, which increased visibly with return¬ 
ing health and freedom from care, did not fail to be 
speedily remarked. Her devoted attention to •the 
operas, her well-founded observations and criticisms 
on the musie and the performers, and some few 
particulars of her previous history—of which, though 
we seldom spoke, we made no secret—contributed 
to make her known and sought after in London. 
Many were the applications to Lord Montacute for 
an introduction to the charming Italian whenever 
she appeared in his box; and although he could 
not refuse, he exercised a certain discretion in com¬ 
plying, for which I could not but silently thank 
him in my heart. 

Carmen, on her side, though perfectly courteous 
to Lord Montacute’s friends, as his friends, showed 
so much coldness and reserve towards the generality 
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of her new acquaintance, that I could perceive that, 
after a timCj the empressement for introduction grad¬ 
ually subsided into a humbler admiration at a dis¬ 
tance. I cannot say I regretted it. 

My Carmen, although only a poor Artist’s wife, 
had, indeed, the dignity of manner befitting a queen. 

We had also occasional musical parties at home. 
Lord Montacute’s own taste was really excellent; 
yet Carmen was always to be consulted, and her 
judgment generally determined the pieces to b(! 
performed, rvliich, with a few beautiful exceptions, 
were for the most part of classical schools. Only 
real amateurs were invited j and Carmen, wlicn tlie 
company was small, would now and then take a 
guitar and sing most sweetly in a low voice such 
little Sjjanisli and-Italian songs as did not try her 
powers too much. Mindful of her previous suffer¬ 
ings, and never abandoning the hope of an ultimate 
recovery of that organ and eonsequent return to her 
profession, she avoided over-exertion, but succeeded, 
nevertheless, in obtaining universal admiration for 
the taste with which she gave the true expression 
to the words. 

We spent many quiet evenings at home; and 
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Lord Montacute, who, as well as myself, was much 
interested about foreign travel, prevailed on Car¬ 
men to give us some account of her impressions of 
Cuba. She, poor dear, was at first rather loth to 
speak on the subject, as was indeed most natural; 
but when she was at length persuaded to do so, she 
did full justice to the beauty of the country and 
the hospitable and kind disposition of the inhabi¬ 
tants to any visiters of Spanish descent. She 
described in glowing colours the richness of the 
vegetation, the general content and flourishing con¬ 
dition of the j)lantatIons, the patriarchal hospitality 
of the great landowners, and the picturesque aspect 
of Nature both on the’ coasts and in the mountains; 
but always concluded by saying, with a heartfelt 
sigh, “ But I had time to see so little of it.” In fact 
her poor father’s fatal illness, and her own, which had 
proved so nearly fatal, commenced when they had 
been scarcely a month at Havanna, and had con¬ 
sequently accepted but a few invitations to some of 
the country-houses of the planters to whom they 
had been recommended. Even the few acquaint¬ 
ances Carmen had made were, however, eventually 
of the greatest service to her. It was to the country 
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seat of one of these kind and benevolent friends that 
she was removed after her long and tedious illness, 
and during her protracted recovery. It was to their 
charitable help she owed, under God, her preser¬ 
vation from death, as without their aid she would 
never have regained her health, or been able, after 
the lapse of many months, eventually to embark 
for Europe. 

By degrees 1 too unfolded a portion of my pre¬ 
vious history to the ears of my wife, who naturally 
expected from me some account of my adventures 
since we had parted at .Milan. It would be more 
correct to call it my existence, and a happy, peace¬ 
ful one it had been until the conclusion of it—the 
adventures, or rather misfortunes, had, alas, been 
all on her side. I gave her a full descrijition of 
my uncle’s family and residence; I amused her w'ith 
anecdotes, I narrated my meeting with Scheincr in 
London, and the terrible shock I had sustained by 
the sudden communication of her father’s real and 
hd" own supposed fate. 

I related at length the deep sympathy of my 
amiable cousin in my affliction, and described in 
glowing terms the angelic nature of her character 
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and disposition: but here I paused: on one sub¬ 
ject alone I was not candid with my Carmen. I 
could not bring myself to confess to her, now my 
wife, the secret of my ill-starred engagement with 
my cousin. I felt it impossible to throw that blight 
upon her present happiness, and weakly determined 
to reserve to some indefinite future, and as I thought 
more auspicious hour, the confidence, of which I 
could not conceal from myself the ultimate neces¬ 
sity. I called this prudence; I ought to have felt 
it was cowardice. 

There were still other topics to be touched upon 
between us-^my mother’s deathbed. But here, 
again, all could not be revealed; for how could I 
relate what had formed the principal feature of that 
trying scene, or forget that mother’s last solemn 
entreaties to conclude the marriage on which she 
had set her heart? I could only describe, therefore, 
those last well-remembered moments in general 
terms, nor do more than refer to Lilith’s attention 
and devotion to my dying parent as exemplary in 
every sense, and her affectionate sympathy and 
kindness, the best consolation I experienced under 
the anguish of my loss. But, as I spoke of those 
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past scenes, I felt that tears trembled in my eyes, 
and my voice faltered with an emotion I was little 
able to suppress. It might be an effect of my dis¬ 
ordered condition of nerve, but at the moment I 
fancied I perceived a sudden spasmodic contraction 
of the noble brow upon whicli I gazed, and an ex¬ 
pression of pain pass across those beauteous fea¬ 
tures. If it were so, liowevcr, and my coward 
imagination might alone have conjured up the 
spectre, it passed away as rapidly as my exeited 
brain had in all probability shaped it; and as I 
repeated to my beloved wife Lilith’s expressions of 
interest, and reiterated assuranee of future friend¬ 
ship and affeetion for her whom she knew as pre¬ 
served from death and about to become my wife, 
and threw myself at that wile’s feet in a transport 
of happiness, beseeching her to accept the love of 
my firmest friend, my guileless and true-hearted 
cousin, she smiled, and made no difficulties in as¬ 
senting to this proposition, and expressed in suf¬ 
ficiently warm terms her earnest desire to become 
acquainted with one possessed of so much single¬ 
ness of purpose, and so superior in description to 
the rest of her sex. Delighted as I was at her re- 
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ply, which was all I could wish on the subject, and 
warmly as I encouraged the idea thus formed in 
her mind, I sighed to think how many years must 
in all probability elapse (knowing as I did the im¬ 
placable character of my uncle, and Lilith’s dutiful 
submission to his will) before a meeting between 
those two pure and teiider hearts could be practi¬ 
cable. 

After a reasonable stay in the mansion of Lord 
Montacute, I suceeeded in carrying into effect (very 
much against his inclination) my plan of an inde¬ 
pendent lodging and studio. By our host’s kind¬ 
ness, I had ipet several of the most noted patrons 
of Art at liis house, and by that means obtained 
some orders for work that immediately raised my 
credit to a degi'ee I could not have anticipated. I 
had nothing with me to show as specimens of what 
I could do, but a few drawings and small clay mo¬ 
dels ; it was therefore my first step, on getting into 
my new domicile (containing a garden and back 
premises, which I was easily enabled to convert 
into an eligible studio) to model a few figures and 
groups on a larger scale, in order to prove that I 
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meant to attempt something beyond the mere pret- 
tinesses of a,jiguriata. 

* 

My dear Carmen and myself had been settled 
scarcely a week in our little cottage at Brompton, 
when we received each of us a note from Lord 
Montacute. Mine was to give me an order for a 
statue the size of life, of Galileo, a philosopher 
whom Lord Montacute well knew (from conversa¬ 
tions we had held together while in Italy) to be 
one of ray favourites among great men. I felt tlie 
choice of the subject, as well as the order itself, to 
be an especial kindness to me; but what then was 
the attention to Carmen ? Looking up, I saw her 
lovely countenance suffused with a blush of pleas¬ 
ure, and her eyes glistening with delight, as, put¬ 
ting the note into my hand, she exclaimed, “ Caro 
Milord," and watched the satisfaction of my coun¬ 
tenance as I read its contents. It was to say, that 
wishing to present her with something towards the 
fitting up of our cottage, and' knowing nothing 
could be more to her taste than the possession of a 
good pianoforte, he had ordered one of the first 
and best quality from the most celebrated maker in 
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London, to be sent to her house in the course of 
that morning. He begged her acceptance of this 
testimony of his regard for herself, and of his ap¬ 
preciation of that talent in which she pre-eminently 
excelled. 

Wc were now then comfortably established in 
our unpretending abode; we had plenty of occupa¬ 
tion ; and if we had some cares for the future, they 
were so far diminished by the unexpected advan¬ 
tages we had met with, that I may say they sat 
buf lightly upon us. I was all the morning em¬ 
ployed in my studio. Carmen assiduously engaged 
in the house, lent upon mastering the language and 
domestic methods of a country she had adopted as 
her future home. We still often dined at Monta- 
cute House, and met there the most celebrated na¬ 
tive and foreign artists in every branch. Among 
them I was one day surprised to fall in with Mel¬ 
chior Kranitz, who had been at Milan during the 
brief and brilliant period of Carmen’s greatest suc¬ 
cess at La Scala. I had known him there as a 
wild, wrongheaded, and rather quarrelsome Ger¬ 
man student, wasting much of his irregular talent 
upon trivial and ephemeral objects, and had never 
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heard of him since. Kranitz was now introduced 
in London hy special recommendation from Berlin, 
as a rising painter of the school of Eenaissance. 
His manner was certainly much changed for the 
better. He accosted me as a brother artist, and 
expressed great interest in the works upon which 
he heard I was engaged. A little further conver¬ 
sation about Milan, and the various characters we 
had known there as frequenters of La Scala, and 
the other resorts of artists in that city, led to an 
observation that he had heard that I was married 
to that “ herrl^es Talent la Signorina Vitdli:" 

might he request the honour of an introduction 

« 

to her as my wife?” Though Kranitz was no fa¬ 
vourite of mine, I could not in civility refuse, and 
accordingly one morning he presented himself at 
our cottage, and asked for Mrs Arnold. He was 
admitted. We were both at home, as it hap])encd, 
and as his visit was professedly to my wife, I had 
time to observe his reception. On'her part it was 
cold and dignified—I might say not without a cer¬ 
tain hauteur. A few commonplaces about former 
days at Milan, a few compliments to which she 
made no answer—were enough to eke out the for- 
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. malities of a visit, and Mr Kranitz took his leave. 
I endeavoured by a little cordiality to lessen the 
chilling effect of Carmen’s reception, and I believe 
I succeeded. 

After his departure. Carmen told me that she 
was by no means pleased at his having sought her 
out, and that she could feel no security in any 
society to which he was admitted, knowing as she 
did the malignity of his disposition. I attempted 
to laugh her out of this, as I thought, exaggerated 
prejudice, and avowed that I could not .see the 
reasonableness of being angry with a poor man who 
had had the very good taste to admire her some 
years ago, and whose good memory did not allow 
him to forget it. I felt*piqued for the reputation 
of our country as to its hospitality to strangers— 
always rather capricious—and, as an artist, I cer¬ 
tainly acknowledged the force of that freemasonry 
which in general prevails among the profession in 
different countries, and to which I had myself been 
repeatedly indebted for civility and even kindness 
on the Continent. I invited him therefore to repeat 
his visit: for, as we were not in a position to stretch 
our hospitality very far, I wished at least to repair 
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the mortification he might have felt, by enabling 
him to spend a leisure hour agreeably—a want so 
often felt by foreigners in our capital. He was 
grateful for this attention, and came occasionally to 
iny stadio, or to Carmen’s tea-table in the evening, 
as we happened to be at home. He eame in truth 
oftcner than Carmen liked, but she had no reason 
whatever to complain of his manner to her now— 
it was perfectly respectful and friendly, and he had 
talent for conversation on any subject, in addition 
to his ability in his own peculiar line. 

Lord Montacute’s opera-box was still always 
open to us, and we availed ourselv^ frequently of 
so delightful a resource, the value of whieh, to per¬ 
sons in our situation in London, need not be en¬ 
larged upon. One evening we were sitting there 
alone. Lord Montacute being detained by an un¬ 
usually late dinner at some political great house, 
when the door of the box opened, and who, to my 
great surprise, should enter, but Lord Corwen, from 
whom I had parted, as you will remember, rather 
suddenly at Plas Owen. I was, I confess, com¬ 
pletely astonished at this unexpected visit, and 
rather at a loss to account for it, until, when I had. 
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as was natural, introduced him to my wife, I could 

see enough in his manner to conjecture that he 

must have observed her from another part of the 

house, and that admiration of her beauty was a very 

leading feature in the warmth and cordiality with 

* 

which he sought to renew our past acquaintance. 

After shaking my hand, and addressing me in a 
femiliar style, with which he had never honoured 
me in former days, but which was manifestly in¬ 
tended to pass with Carmen for a testimony that 
we had been very intimate at some previous time, of 
our lives, he turned rather abruptly to her, and 
made some remarks upon the opera. 

Carmen of course, in replying to this, could not 
avoid showing that she had a taste and knowledge 
of music beyond what is commonly met with in 
London society, and her observations seemed to 
make a great impression on Lord Corwen. 

He eagerly pursued the conversation, spoke much 
to her of foreign music and foreign circles, and 
seemed anxious to penetrate her thoughts as to 
English society, and her position in it. In a word, 
he made himself very agreeable, as he could do; 
and Carmen, who like all foreigners in England, 
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however sincerely attached to it, rejoiced in meet¬ 
ing any one who could talk to her of Rome and 
Italy, received his attentions in that graceful and 
dignified manner peculiar to herself, and which I 
could plainly see only tended to enhance the effect 
of her personal loveliness in the eyes of this prac¬ 
tised man of the world. 

Lord Corwen, soon after this, paid us a visit at 
Brompton, and on discovering the profession to 
which I had devoted myself, without asking any 
questions—though he must, I think, have been 
ignorant of the cause of my altered circumstances— 
gave me at once an order for a group in marhle, 
representing the death of the last Welsh king, 
Llewellyn, in Radnorshire : being, as he declared, 
himself a thorough Welshman, and determined to 
keep alive the feeling of nationality on his estates, 
where he proposed to place my work as a public 
and historical monument. 

“ I am going into that country shortly,” he 
added, “ and hope to see your uncle and your fair 
cousin, each in the enjoyment of the same health 
and happiness in which I left them—if no family 
disaster has occurred in the meantime.” 
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I thought he said this with a degree of signifi¬ 
cance, which meant to express that he had reason 
to suspect that something had happened wliich 
might now leave Lilith’s hand at liberty agaiti; but 
the idea sickened me, and I repressed it forcibly. 

He took leave of Carmen with great devotion of 
manner and many flattering speeches, to which she 
replied with admirable grace and sangfroid, clearly 
showing me that she was capable of extrieating 
herself from any troublesome position Avitli tact and 
civility. Before leaving the house, however, he 
professed a desire once more to look round the 
models in my gtudio, and seeing there the statuette 
of Lilith, represented as Charity, expressed the 
highest admiration of it. He declared it worthy to 
stand in aiy gallery in Europe, and proposed to pur¬ 
chase it at almost any price. I refused to part with 
it, pleased as I was at his having recognised the 
likeness, because it was the only memorial left to 
me of the dear and affectionate cousin whose love I 
had blighted, and whose life I had perhaps imbit- 
tered with her obdurate and irascible father. I 
could not, moreover, bear to part with the resem- 
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blance of that pure angel to a man of the character 
of Lord Corwen. 

After his departure, I returned up stairs, and 
mentioned to Carmen both Lord Corwen’s offer and 
my refusal. To my surprise, she gently blamed 
me for omitting so good an opportunity of obliging 
one who was so likely to befriend me in the career 
I had taken up, and whose taste, acknowledged as 
she knew it to be in the world, would have been a 
warrant in my favour. I knew not why, as she 
said this, in which certainly there was some truth, 
there flashed across my mind a fancy that she liad 
another reason for regretting my rejection of liis 
offer. I might be entirely mistaken, yet I could 
not help suspecting that she evidently thought it 
an opportunity lost of detaching Lilith from my 
memory; and I sighed as I thought, if this were 
indeed the case, that Carmen had yet something to 
learn of the immutable nature of my love to herself, 
and something yet to understand of the purity of 
my affection for that npble and suffering cousin. 
Things were in this position, when I one day read 
in the newspaper a piece of intelligence that greatly 
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and disagreeably astonished me. It was as fol¬ 
lows :— 

‘'We understand, from what we consider to be 
the highest authority, thht a matrimonial alliancc 
is on the tapis between a noble and distinguished 
diplomatist of ancient Welsh family, and the lovely 
liciress of an equally ancient and honourable race 
ill one of the most picturesque counties of the prin¬ 
cipality. 

“It is hardly necessary to state, that we allude to 
the liight Honourable The Earl of Oorwen and the 
accomplished daughter of the venerable Sir Caradoc 
Owen, Bart.^ «f Bias Owen, &c.” 

I was thunderstruck. To think that this libertine 
man of the world was to acquire a second chance of 
obtaining the hand of iny still dear and simple- 
hearted cousin, was as gall and wormwood to me: 
and the thought that it was partly owing to my 
defection—unavoidable as that had been—was cal¬ 
culated to make the draught still more bitter. 
There was but one thing to be done to save my 
pure unsuspecting cousin from destruction. In a 
moment after I had formed my decision, I exe¬ 
cuted it. 
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I wrote immediately to my friend Haydon, from 
whom for some time I had been too much separated, 
and requested him earnestly to let me know the 
truth of this story, of which he could hardly be 
ignorant. 

Some time elapsed before I received an answer, 
wliich at la.st reacbeo. me, dated from Oxford. 

I found b|^ ii that lie had becii for . omc time 
absent from Wales, but iliat he had lately heard 
fiom home, that S';' C iadoc, irritated beyond 
raeasurr at the sliglit ho ooiK eived to liave been 
thrown upon his family by ra} renunciation of hi.s 
daughter’s hand, had written to Loj-d Corwen, to 
ask him once more to Idas Owen, with n hat inten¬ 
tion could hardly be doubted. 

Lord Cra'waiii had accepted the invitulidu, and as 
usual had made himself extremely agreeable and 
fascinating to all who had met liim at, Sir Oaradoe’s 
house. Even Lilith, who had been for inoiith.s in 
a very depressed state of spirits, arising from the 
fear of having offended her father in the affair of 
our broken engagement, though he never hlamcd 
her—even Lilith had consented to receive Lord 
Corwen’s suit for consideration, provided time was 
allowed her to reflect upon the proposal. 
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Upon tins, Haydon, like an honourable and 
courageous man, lost no time in proceeding to 
Wales, feeling it bis duty to lay before bis former 
pupil, and now most confiding and attached friend, 
the true state of the case, and to represent the dan¬ 
ger that beset her in a maniage ■with a man of 
Lord Corwen’s unprincipled character. This argu¬ 
ment he was but too well enabled to support, by 
relating to her, as delicately as he could, the true 
story of his unfortunate cousin, Margaret—^which at 
any rate she was not likely to hear from the lips of 
her plausible admirer. 

llaydou juamised to write me an account of the 
result of his generous endeavours in favour of poor 
Lilith, as soon as he shoirld have accomplished the 
task. In such hands T felt no doubt of its being 
successfully performed, and inwardly thanking Pro¬ 
vidence for having raised up so kind a friend to Li¬ 
lith in a ease in which I could not interfere, I re¬ 
signed myself, not without impatience, to await the 
event. 

After an inteiwal of two or three weeks, during 
which I had suffered intensely from anxiety which 
you will easily imagine, the 'wished-for letter ar- 
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rived. In it Haydon informed me that he had ex¬ 
posed to my unsuspecting cousin the whole story 
of the heartless and profligate conduct of Lord Cor- 
wen to his vmfortunate relative; that in acquitting 
himself of this duty he had occasion to remark and 
to admire more than ever the calm seriousness of 
her nature, which strcngtliened her to a degree he 
had not expected, while listening of necessity to a 
tale revolting to her innocence and condemnatory 
of a man with whom she had latterly associated on 
term* of friendship, and with the ultimate prospect 
of his becoming her husband: and that, finally, she 
had thanked him with the warmest expressions of 
gratitude-for having constrained himself, for her 
sake, to make such a painful disclosure. The re¬ 
sult was, that she sent a final refusal to Lord Cor- 
wen through her father, to whom the circumstances 
alluded to had been communicated by 11 a}’don. I 
felt a load taken oflP my mind by this intcdligcnce. 
I read Haydon’s letter with a sort of breathless im¬ 
patience difficult to be conceived, except by those 
who have had to wait in suspense while the hajjpi- 
ness of a virtuous being was threatened with the 
fate of being sacrificed to a worldly and vicious 
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partner. I recovered my spirits, and became a 
more cheerful and a happier man. 

Lord Corwen returned to town apparently neither 
gayer nor sadder for his rejection. He came occa¬ 
sionally to visit at our cottage, much oftener than I 
liked; but I could devise no excuse to refuse the 
liberal orders for work with which he favoured me. 
He paid me a large price for the composition of the 
“ Death of Llcw'ellyn,” as w^ell as for a bust of him¬ 
self, and gave me a further order for a faney group 
tastefully imagined by himself, but left to me to 
design. 

I was nowjnorc pleased with Kranitz, by com¬ 
parison, wlioso talents and taste were frequently of 
use to me. Carmen treated both with equal cour¬ 
tesy and reserve. To Lord Montacute alone, as a 
tried friend, was she quite unreserved, feeling most 
deeply his kindness to herself and to me; and as I 
partook entirely in her regard for him, he was by 
far the most %velcome visiter at our humble but 
happy little abode. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HeracUtns ssith well in one of bis enigmas, “ Diy light is ever 
beat: ” and certain it is, that the light a man receiveth by counsel 
from another is drier and purer than that which cometh from his own 
undcrstauding and judgment; which is ever infused and drenched 
in his affections and customs. So there is as much difference between 
the counsel that a friend giveth, ^and that a man givetli himself, as 
there is between the counsel of a friend and a ll^terer; for there is 
no such flatterer as a man’s self, and there is no such remedy against 
flattery of a man’s self as the liberty of a friend.— Lord Bacon. 


The little society that met at our house almost re¬ 
gularly two or three evenings in the week, was a 
most agreeable relief to the labours of the studio. 
It served not only to supply me, without trouble, 
with whatever news of the world it is necessary to 
know in London, but it also gave variety and zest 
to Carman’s occupations, and enlivened her spirits 
without the fatigue which unavoidably accompanies 
the pursuit' of amusement in a great capital. 
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Lord Corwen frequently aeked permission to eome 
to us : we could hardly refuse the flattering manner 
of his request; and, well informed as he was on all 
branches of art, it seemed easy to account for the 
inclination which drew him towards our little circle, 
especially as I observed he appeared to take par¬ 
ticular pleasure in the conversation of Melchior 
Kranitz, who was .constantly of our society. 

Lord Corwen had lately bought a charming small 
house in Park Lane ;—one of those bijoux which 
bachelors of rank and of easy fortune delight to in¬ 
habit, since they find in a limited compass sufficient 
scope for their,taste and their luxuries, without being 
exposed to the temptations of a ruinous and expen¬ 
sive establishment. He had selected by far the 
prettiest habitation of its class which was then in 
the market, and he resolved to adorn it with such 
well chosen examples of decoration in various walks 
of art, as should redound to the credit of his muni¬ 
ficence as a patron, as well as to his taste as an 
amateur. For this purpose he had ordered some 
bas-reliefs from me,—^the subjects to be chosen by 
myself. He had also given a liberal commission 
to Kranitz to paint in fresco the two principal 
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apartments, but he selected the subjects himself 
from his then favourite works, namely, those of 
Goethe. One composition was to represent Faust 
with the innocent Margaret in the summer-house; 
anotlier, Charlotte and Werthcr in the picturesque 
city of Wetzlar, where Kranitz himself had passed 
much of his youth: and Wilhelm Meister between 
the actress and Mignon; — three subjects which 
Kranitz, as a true German, and enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirer of Gotithe, was sure to paint con amore. 

When tliesc should be finished, Kranitz was yet 
further' engaged to paint a private apartment with 
groujJs of Bacchantes and njmphs. in a style as 
closely resembling the Italian painters, as that of 
the former subjects was intended to emulate the 
best manner of the old German school. 

Kranitz worked with ardour, but irregularly. He 
had already sold many of his easel-paintings ad¬ 
vantageously, both to friends of Lord Corwen and 
among the public. , 

Fame and profit might long have been his, had 
he been content to labour for either with steadiness 
and devotion. But his genius was utterly averse to 
rule and restraint: he delighted in art, yet more in 
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pleasure and dissipation; nay, sometimes even more 
in idleness than either. 

When he wanted money (no uncommon occur¬ 
rence), he could* earn it: but he preferred borrow¬ 
ing, and I had more than once to supply his neces¬ 
sities, real or fancied, with small sums, that I could 
ill spare, but knew not how to refuse. I must con¬ 
fess that Kranitz was not ungrateful: his knowledge 
of tlie world led him into the way of seeing and 
learning much that never crossed my path; and he 
was always the first to inform me of every new dis¬ 
covery or other topic likely to be of interest to a 
brother artifit,*as welt as to keep me au fait of pub¬ 
lic ■ concerns with which I was never, of my own 
accord, inclined to trouble myself. Ifis lively and 
speculative nature led him to lend an ear to the 
proposals of au enterprising German company, who 
were about to take on lease some extensive copper- 
mines in the great forest of Thuringia: he placed 
all his capital in their hands ; and after the very 
first quarter, which had repaid his expectations with 
something considerable in the shape of a ^dividend 
(though .but half as much as the Verein had pro- 
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miaed in their prospectus), he came running to me 
with the news. 

“ Lieher Ambrosius,” he began eagerly, “ here 
is something for you. Trust m«, your London 
speculations, with vast risk and vast boldness, and 
low, though extensive profits, will never make you 
rich. Fortum^ fortum.y nmn H&rrl It is only 
European transactions, nearer home than your com¬ 
panies in the Pacific or the South Sea, that will 
bring you an income for a small capital.” 

I anxiously inquired what it was that had raised 
his spirits to such a state of excitement. 

“See!” he exclaimed, showing'me a printed 
paper in German, “ here is 10 per cent, for my little 
venture! Now, Mr Ambrosius, take a friend’s ad¬ 
vice, or rather follow my experience, and place your 
money with the Great Ducal Thuringischer Kup- 
ferbergs Metallurgischer Priviligischcr Verein, and 
grow rich! ” 

The temptation was great: I had not yet, al¬ 
though my hands were full of employment, paid 
off the heavy expenses which always beset the 
commencing years of an Artist’s, especially^a Sculp- 
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tor’s life. I yielded; I invested the whole amount 
of my savings, £2000, in this best of all, possible 
speculations, and found myself in possession of 
£200 clear incotae beyond the precarious gains of 
my profession. This at least was a ^eat satisfac¬ 
tion to me; I had thereby secured a small provision 
for Carmen’s future subsistence, and I hoped to be 
able gradually to increase it. 

About this time we received an invitation from 
Lord Corwen to dine with him at his house in Park 
Lane. Although this new habitation was, as yet, 
far from being completed, he was in the habit, as I 
learnt from ]&’anitz (now an established favourite 
of his), of asking small and very select parties to 
dinner, and to give freely their opinions upon the 
artistic decorations in progress. With the tact of 
a man of the world, he united at these reunions both 
the fashionable cognoscenti, who affected to like 
Artist society, and the rising artists, who were sure 
to be grateful for an introduction to the class most 
likely to benefit them. It was to one of these 
parties, and tlie most brilliant and rech.er<^6 of its 
kind, as I was afterwards informed, that we were 
now invited; and certainly the note in which he 
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asked for the favour of our company, addressed to 
my wife, was couched in terms of such exquisite 
tact and deferential courtesy, as rendered the in¬ 
vitation one almost impossible to»refuse. Before 
accepting it, however, I had an opportunity of 
asking privately Lord Montacute’s opinion of the 
society wc were likely to meet in Park Lane. My 
true and well-judging friend advised me not to take 
my wife thither, not at least until a visit or two on 
my part to Lord Corwen’s house should have given 
me an insight into the circle she was likely to meet 
there, and the tone which prevailed in that easy 
and perhaps free society. I at once dcjvised, there¬ 
fore, ‘Some apology for declining the invitation both 
for Carmen and myself. This would have passed 
off as a very simple occurrence, had not Kranitz, to 
my surprise, taken more notice of our absence^ from 
the soirie, than I considered him entitled to do. I 
could not account for his frequently recurring to 
the subject within the few next days, till he im¬ 
parted to me what he represented as Milord Cor¬ 
wen’s great disappointment on the occasion. He 
even sought with some perseverance to discover 
what had been our reason for refusing the invita- 
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tion, and I rather incautiously let drop that Lord 
Montacute had told me that the brilliant and tal¬ 
ented class who frequently assembled at the choice 
parties of Lord Corwen were not always of a char¬ 
acter he should himself prefer for the entourage of 
his wife. 

Kranitz’s expression of countenance on drawing 
from me this confidence was anything but agreeable 
to me: indeed it recalled the sinister impressions 
which had struck me on my first acquaintance with 
him at Milan. 

He made no observation however, and we parted. 
I speedily forgot the rather unpleasant thoughts of 
the moment in a succession of new ideas and fresh 
employments. 

Garments birthday came round, and it was now 
my turn to invite a small company to my house, 
this being the first anniversary that had occurred 
since'we had been settled in our comfortable and 
happy little home. 

My great statue of Galileo, which you know 
helped me forward in the world beyond any work 
I had as yet executed, was just then finished. It 
was to be unveiled for the first time on the occasion 
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of this/^fe. Carmen’s natural taste had contributed 
greatly to set off the effect of the statue (which could 
not of course he moyed from the studio) by a 
judicious arrangement of lights in front, and of dark 
draperies to relieve the marble behind. She had, 
indeed, arranged the studio so as to form a classical 
hall devoted to its true purpose—sculpture; from 
which all signs of work and other extraneous ob¬ 
jects were removed, while nothing but the simplest 
marble ornaments, friezes, flower-vases, &c., were 
allowed to remain. Music was not forgotten, as 
indeed it never could be where the presiding genius 
of Carmen was empowered to airangc an evening’s 
amusement. 

Our company consisted* principally of brother 
artists with their respective families; but we nimi- 
bered two or three amateurs, chiefly patrons of mine, 
among our guests. Lord Montacute, of course, was 
there, and so also was Lord Corwen, bringing with 
him his friend the Marquis de Marigny, who was 
then on a visit to him in. Park Lane. Kranitz, I 
need scarcely add, was with us on that evening, 
and, by a curious coincidence, met and shook hands 
with his old rival and antagonist Don Guido Torri- 
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celU, now fulfilling an engagement at the Italian 
Opera in London, recovered trom his wounds, and 
married to a noble Siennese lady of some fortune, 
considerably older than himself, and who, it was 
said, had bestowed her hand upon him in opposition 
to the wislies of her family. Among our artist 
friends present on this occasion, I remember well, 
two of tlic most agreeable and cultivated were 
Signor Fontana and his charming young French 
wife, an early and intimate friend of Carmen’s. 
They were both eminent,—he as an engraver of 
Cameos, and she a florid pianiste of the Parisian 
school cultivated in Italy. 

Carmen never looked, in my eyes, more beautiful 
than on that night. She was attired in black vel¬ 
vet high up to tlie throat, a fashion then uncommon. 
Her dai-k hair was classically and simply braided 
round her muse-like head, ornamented by a large 
crimson double camellia (my gift) and a small man¬ 
tilla, in the Spanish style, of black lace, placed very 
much at the back of the head, and which hung in grace¬ 
ful folds lightly upon her slender throat, relieving 
the somewhat severe character of her beauty. That 
statuesque form, that noble brow, those lustrous 
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eyes, and the pure and elevated expression of her 
chiseled features, struck me then, as ever, with a 
fresh feeling of admiration; and as I marked the 
tranquil and dignified demeanour peculiar to her 
when exposed to the admiration of general society, 
and which rendered her so superior in my opinion 
to others of her own sex suiTOunding her, I could 
almost feel tempted to marvel at the felicity of my 
destiny, while inwardly thanking kind heaven for 
allotting to me so fair a ])artncr of life’s labours. 
Such were the thoughts with Avhich I looked at the 
perfect loveliness of my wife on that unforgotten 
night; such, perhaps, were the thoughts of others 
amid that company; so thought, I feel sure, one of 
their number, my friend Lord Montacute. 

Ducts and trios were sung at supper in a style 
which renewed our recollections of Lilian, and no¬ 
thing up to this moment could exceed the gaiety 
and animation of our little reunion. 

After supper a prettily ornamented basket was 
brought to the table and placed before Cannen. It 
contained a variety of birthday presents, of which the 
generality were more remarkable for elegance than 
value, houqmts, honhonniires, ornaments for a lady’s 
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table or boudoir, &c., idth a fancifully written copy 
of French verses, req[uesting the fair lady of the 
feast to accept the sincere offerings of her friends. 
Of course a display of these pretty trifles on the 
board was called'for by the guests, and Carmen, 
evidently gratified by the kindness of her friends, 
proceeded to place them onC by one before her till 
they reached in a line nearly to me. One space 
only remained vacant, when my wife drew the last 
and as yet unexamined object from the basket. 

This was a small jeweller’s casket, that imme¬ 
diately attracted the eyes of all the ladies present 
to its contents^ which proved to be a very costly 
pearl bracelet, joined by a clasp of diamonds of some 
value, and great beauty and taste of shape and set¬ 
ting. There was nothing else like it in the basket; 
and the superior importance of & present of jewellery, 
more than perhaps its actual v&lue, made it rather 
unpleasantly conspicuous among the lighter contri¬ 
butions of the day. 

Carmen looked at me with an air of considerable 
annoyance, as she replaced the trinke|; in its case. 
“ This is too splendid,” she exclaimed, “ for a 
simple birthday gift.” Then turning to Lord Cor- 
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wen, whose name it bore on a small ticket: “ I 
beg, my lord, your permission to exchange it for 
some more simple, but not the less valuable trifle, 
whjch I should more willingly accejjt from Lord 
Corwen’s kindness.” 

“ It is hard, indeed, upon me,” said Lord Cor- 
wen, with rather forced gaiety, “ to have my 
‘ Fiiendshil^’s Offering’ rejected for the very pains 
which have been taken to make it worthy- of the 
fair lady whose anniversary we celebrate. I will, 
however, if she prefers it, offer in lieu of this ill- 
fated ornament that little miniature you know so 
well, Kranitz, of St Cecilia by Albjmo, which will, 
I am sure, be considered as appropriate to our 
musical hostess.” 

“I agree most gratefully,” said Carmen, wishing 
to conclude a disagreeable incident. ‘‘ Believe me, 
my lord, I shall prize my patroness St Cecilia be¬ 
yond pearls, and a work of Albano above dia¬ 
monds.” 

Lord Corwen took back his gift with ill-concealed 
reluctance, but the occurrence passed off without 
further notice. 

Kranitz had presented a choice bouquet of rare 
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and costly hot-honse flowers, selected for their sup¬ 
posed significance in language of gallantry. Car¬ 
men could not refuse this, hut, I could discern, 
thanked him with hut cold civility, and imme¬ 
diately placed the gift in a flower-stand designed 
in imitation of a Grecian vase, wliich had been the 
present of some other of our guests. The painter 
had evidently, T thought, from the expression of his 
countenance, anticipated the honour of seeing her 
wear it for the rest of the evening. 

Lord Montacute had contributed nothing to the 

basket; but at the very moment the inspection of 

all these treasures seemed to be concluded, a ser- 
# ^ ' 
vant led in, not without gentle violence, a lovely 

little Italian greyhound, wliich Lord Montacute, 

rising, begged permission to otfer as his (ja^ed'ami- 

tHi to Mrs Arnold. 

A sudden and joyful change of expression in my 
wife’s countenance testified how deeply she was 
touched by this gift. 

“ Ah, Lord Montacute! ” she exclaimed, “ this 
is indeed a welcome present, a souvenir of dear old - 
times, of Italy, of Rome. I will call him Giulio,” 
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she added, caressing the graceful animal, who 
already seemed to value the notice of his new 
mistress. 

Julius was Lord Montacute’s name; and I who 
well knew the depth and warmth of Carmen’s feel¬ 
ings, the fervoTir of her southern Wood, w'hether for 
liking or disliking, began to fear, lest the difference 
almost too plainly perceptible in her manner of re¬ 
ceiving these several gifts, should give offence to 
Lord Corwen, or appear too marked in the eyes of 
that cold English circle. Her prudence and self- 
command, however, soon got the better of her feel¬ 
ings ; but I could easily perceive tliat Kranitz’s 
disappointment, which still betrayed itself in his 
scowling brow, was not improved by the favour¬ 
able reception of the greyhound. Lord Corwen 
was too proud, or too nonchalant to appear to feel 
anything. 

“ Well,” said I, “ we will call your dog Giulio, 
my dear Carmen, as you suggest. Giulio Eomano, 
if you please; a genuine artistic name for a dog, 
whose caccia will n6ver extend beyond the studio 
of Casa Amoldi,”—-as we had nicknamed our habi- 
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tation. On looking round I observed, not without 
satisfaction, that Lord Corwen had entered into a 
lively conversation with Madame Fontana; so, 
with a view of disperaing the cloud which still 
hung upon the spirits of my friend Kranitz, I 
turned the conversation upon painting in general, 
and in particular to his own works—a subject to 
which I knew he could not refuse to lend his 
attention, when discussed in a company like the 
present. 

“ You have succeeded admirably in that fresco 
of yours, Herr Melchior,” I remarked. “ GoSthe 
himself would* be satisfied with that beauteous and 
innocent Margaret, and the intellectual and finely- 
conceived Faust.” 

“ Das Gretchen ist nicht schhcht vielleicht" said 
Kranitz complacently. “ Faust was more difficult 
to paint.” 

“Neither of them are every-day conceptions; 
and you have preserved the German character in 
each.” 

“ A type of beauty may be found in every race: 
my eye is full of female beauty, drawn from many 
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models. For a man, one must select. Therefore 
for male portraits I prefer heads or busts: for la¬ 
dies, full length.” 

This gave rise to considerable discussion. The 
Marquis contended, that though all ladies were 
beautiful, yet the charms of some were more fit for 
marble than painting, like the Jungfrau Alp, of a 
cold bright beauty—fit for eternity—^not for life. 

“ For this life at least,” said Lord Corwen in a 
whisper. 

“Well,” cried Signor Fontana, “ an artist labours 
for eternity—as he supposes at least. Could I hope 
that my gems would last as long as4the Jungfrau, 
and be equally bright and pure five thousand years 
hence, I should rest contented in my grave.” 

“ What an idea! ” .exclaimed his wife: “ we wish 
for beauty and eternity too, as much as we can 
have of it, before we are in our graves, and I hope 
it is not necessary for that to be made of ice.” 

“ I will at all events try what I can do,” said 
Kranitz. “I will paint, if my friend Ambrose 
permits me, a portrait of Mrs Arnold in full length, 
and in bust, and we shall see which will gain most 
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favour with her admirers. I sh^l not give my 
portraits the tints of ice...-..” said he quietly, 
soUo voce. • 

A burst of applause followed this offer. I, who 
knew Kranitz’s talent, could not object: indeed, 
I could not have chosen a better portrait-painter. 
But Carmen, who had become exceedingly scrupu¬ 
lous, evidently disliked the idea, and sought to 
make difficulties. 

“ She was averse to have two portraits at once: 
she disliked the notion of being painted as an ex¬ 
periment in art.” However, I was so earnest with 

her, that her qbjections were finally overruled; but. 

« 

I had to call in Lord Montacute to my assistance; 
and her consent, though ultimately given, was 
rather extorted by our joint entreaties, than acqui¬ 
esced in with any feeling of satisfaction on her 
part. 

Further discussion on this subject was interrupted 
at this moment by Madame Fontana, who had 
seated herself at the piano, and commenced sundry 
dashing but weD-executed passages, as if inviting 
an invitation to play. 
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The Marquis, who rivaled his friend in atten¬ 
tions to the sparkling brunette, immediately prayed 
her to begin; she, nothing loth, complied, and we 
ended the evening most agreeably with instru¬ 
mental music. 
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CHAPTER V. 


And that virtue of originality that men so strain after is not new¬ 
ness, as they vainly think (there is nothing new), it is only genuine¬ 
ness ; it all depends on the single glorious faculty of getting to the 
spring of tilings, and working out from that; it is the coolness, and 
clearness, and delicionsness of the water fresh from the fountain-headi 
opposed to the thick, hot, unrefreshing drainage from other men’s 
meadows.— Bvbkis* 


There is something almost indescribably exciting 
to an artist—no matter in what branch of his pro¬ 
fession his talents may be exercised—in commenc¬ 
ing a new work. The beauty of the model, the 
novelty of the composition, the merits of the sub¬ 
ject, are comparatively inditferent to him: it is the 
freshness of the idea, and the energies of his mind, 
which it calls forth, that act as a constantly^increas- 
ing stimulus to his exertions. It may be imagined 
that Kranitz did not spare thought or labour from 
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the day that he sketched the portrait of Carmen 
nntil its final completion. 

A more beautifiil original never sat for her copy 
on canvass. Simply attired as usual, but always 
with exquisite taste, and generally with some little 
tendency to a style which recalled the Italian or 
Spanish costume, she chose to be represented, as 
she appeared to her friends, without any borrowed 
ornament of a theatrical or even a faucifiil character. 
The sittings lasted fully two months, and were 
sometimes enlivened by the visits of our friends, 
who took great interest in the progress of the 
picture. , 

I was unluckily much engaged just at this time 
in executing an order I had received for a fancy 
group in marble from a rich American, and was 
therefore unable to attend all the sittings; but I did 
so whenever I could, and I thought that the con¬ 
versation of one or two friends or habitual acquaint¬ 
ances (although in this I differed from the painter, 
who always preferred, he assured me, an undis¬ 
turbed sitting from his model) j was particularly 
desirable, in order to draw forth and ani m ate the 
expression of that perfect countenance; the sym- 
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metry of whose features was, perhaps, too regular 
to be transferred to the picture with success, unless 
represented under the influence of some exciting 
cause. 

Among the visiters on these occasions were Lord 
Montacute of course, and more than once his 
mother, a lady (though possessed of a Very cultivated 
mind, and the remains of great personal beauty,) 
whose pride and hauteur were proverbial, but who 
seemed to have taken a great fancy to the society and 
conversation of my Carmen,—a distinction probably 
conceded as much to the singular charm and grace of 
my wife, as to Jhe prepossession entertained in her 
favour, by her idolized son. Whatever may have 
been the cause of this patrician lady’s deviation 
from her ordinary rule of distance in our favour, 
she certainly was most cordial to us, and we were 
bound to receive her condescension with gi-atitude. 
She invited us to her Villa residence at Richmond 
•on several occasions, and frequently alluded to the 
time when her daughter. Lady Maiy, Lord Monta- 
cute’s only sister, then at school in Paris, should be 
added to the number of our friends. 

Lord Corwen also sometimes attended the pic- 
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ture-slttings, and was lavish in his encomiums upon 
the painting. 

The time at last diew near when it was to he re¬ 
moved to Kranitz’s own studio for the purpose of 
receiving the last finishing touches preparatory to 
its being exliibited in the gallery of Somerset 
House. Lord Corwen, who was already under 

orders to proceed to his post at the couft of-, 

had delayed his journey a few days purposely to 
see this ckrfd^oemre oi'hia prdt6g& suspended in all 
its perfection among the works of envious rivals in 
the Royal Academy. 

Carmen had become reconciled at last to the sit- 
tings during the progress of the painting, partly, in 
all probability, from the agreeable morning society 
it sometimes drew around her, partly from natural 
satisfaction at the success of the work; so that I was 
pleased to see her treat Kranitz with greater regard 
tmd civility than had previously been her custom. 
This gratified me the more, because I considered * 
Kranitz at that time to be an altered character, and 
I wished him to feel that his talents were not only 
appreciated by myself as a brother artist, but also 
by my wife as an acquaintance of rather long stand- 
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ing, I am sure that he must have been aware of 
her old prejudice against him, and I thought it now 
full time that it should he laid aside. 

My pleasing anticipations, or I should rather say 
my dreams, were, however, destined to he unful¬ 
filled. 

During the last part of the time which Carmen 
gave to Kranitz for her portrait, I could not hut be 
sensible of a change in her spirits which seriously 
distressed me. I at first attributed this to fatigue: 
then tried to think myself mistaken j but, alas! 
there was no mistake; and the few times that my 
own occupations allowed me to attend her sittings 
convinced me that she had some secret care that 
weighed upon her mind. Else why, at the very 
moment when a woman of acknowledged beauty 
and talent would naturally be most inclined to ap¬ 
pear to the greatest advantage, did the rose forsake 
her cheek,—why did the lustre of her eyes boeome 
dimmed,—^the expression of her features at times 
disturbed, at times so fixed and depressed, that she 
seemed unlike the same being for whom the portrait 
was intended ? Kranitz endeavoured to animate 
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her hy conversation on various subjects, but in 
vain. 

“ Carmen,” I remarked to her one day, “ our 
friend Kranitz has robbed you of your beauty in 
order to transfer it to his canvass.” She made no 
reply. “ Indeed,” I pursued, “ if this goes on much 
longer, he will not have to finish such a gem as he 
has begun.” 

She turned aside her head with an expression of 
deep melancholy. I felt myself beaten, and resolved 
to trust to time and a release from the sittings, for 
a cure to this state of things. 

One morning, on returning from a long walk to 
the Loudon Docks, where I had been to superin¬ 
tend in person the work of embarking my great 
group of sculpture for Kew York, I perceived Lord 
Corwen leaving the house, which I had not yet 
reached. As he was mounting his horse, he turned 
his head, and saw me advancing to the door, towards 
which I hastened my steps. 

“ Good morning, Mr Arnold,” cried he ; “I 
have been taking a last look at that beautiful pic¬ 
ture :—^really I never saw anything more like as a 
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portrait, or more brilliant as a painting. But I 
was sorry to find Mrs Arnold so unwell that she 
was obliged to break off the sitting before Kranitz 
had half satisfied himself that he had added any¬ 
thing to his work of the day before. He is a true 
German,—labour and genius combined.” 

“ You make me more anxious, my lord, about 
my wife than about her portrait. I beg your par¬ 
don, but I must hasten to her without delay.” 

I hurried up stairs, and, entering the drawing¬ 
room, which had been used as a studio, found there 
neither Carmen, nor Kranitz, nor the picture. The 
servant had followed me at ft slow pace up stairs, 
and now informed me that Mrs Arnold, having 
found herself indisposed, Kranitz had insisted on 
taking home the portrait to finish it in his own 
atUier. 

I immediately repaired, not without alarm, to my, 
wife’s room, which I found locked, and tried in vain 
to gain admittance. I roused her so far as, to in¬ 
duce her to say, in a faint voice which I well knew 
was the effect of illness, that she begged not to be 
disturbed. This made me only the more earnest in 
my entreaties for admittance; and on entering the 
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room I was struck with the alteration in her appear¬ 
ance. She had evidently been weeping; but, 
without rising from the sofa upon which she was 
lying, she sought to conceal this from my searching 
gaze by covering her eyes with her handkerchief, 
and turning her head away from me. 

I questioned her as soothingly as I could as to 
the cause of her illness, but I could obtain no an¬ 
swer. I became more disturbed at this unwonted 
reserve on her part. I folded her in my arms, 
and conjured her to tell me what distressed her 
feelings, by all our ancient confidence,—our early 
and yet unchanged love. Here she burst into a 
violent flood of tears, and, in a voice and tone so 
unusual that nothing but strong emotion could have 
been the cause of it, exclaimed:— 

“ You love me not, Amls-ose: you speak of early 
confidence,—long, alas! gone by: it was far dif¬ 
ferent in those happy days.then you would not 

have left me for a moment, now you daily abandon 
me to the company of men you yourself cannot 
esteem......Oh, husband, you care no longer for me, 

or you would not' surround me with such so¬ 
ciety.” 
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Astonished beyond measure at these unmeasured 
reproaches, and the unwonted irritation of her man¬ 
ner, yet scarcely heeding the unjust accusation, in 
my more serious concern for the probable indispo¬ 
sition that occasioned it, I replied, trying to cheer her 
from the unusual depression of her spirits, by 
saying 

Dearest Carmen, you must be very unwell to 
speak to me in such terms as these. I will not re¬ 
ply to your harsh words. Throw off from your 
mind such gloomy thoughts, my dear one. Re¬ 
member our friend. Lord Montacute is coming to 

dinner: he hag kindly given us his opera-box for 

# 

this evening; and I see very plainly that you need 
repose to prepare yourself for the fatigue, even of 
your favourite pleasure, if you mean to partake of 
it.” 

Carmen did not show her usual delight at the 
prospect of this, her greatest amusement, and the 
sodety of her friend, but merely said in reply, 
coldly, as it seemed to my anxious heart, “ Well 
then, if I am to rest, you had better go and leave 
me alone with my thoughts.” 

I was obliged to be content with this answer, 

G 
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and as I really wished her not to fret so as to be 
unable to avail herself of our friend’s reiterated 
kindness, I quitted the room with a heavy heart. 

Up to this time I had been so perfectly happy 
in my little home, that I had almost dismissed from 
my thoughts those minor cares which force them¬ 
selves more or less upon every householder. I had 
left everything to Carmen, whose prudence and 
steadiness were such a security for all going right 
in our minage that I could without scruple aban¬ 
don myself to that luxury of artists, an exclusive 
devotion to the study as well as the practice of my 
profession. For it is not only in his daily toil that 
the labourer in that high vocation is to expect the 
attainment of that perception of truth after which 
he strives ; it is not in the perfection of skill that 
he can ever hope to reach that eminence which lays 
open to him that divine principle which will inspire 
him with the Poetry as well as with the practice of 
his Art; it is by deep contemplation, silent musings, 
and long reflection that he must seek to draw forth 
whatever his previous education and natural genius 
may ena&e him to accomplish. Such reveries were 
my delight; they were my relief from more material 
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occupations ; they at once gave me rest from the 
fatigues of execution, while they afforded me the 
happy moments in which I could strike out my best 
ideas of composition and design. Now all this was 
to cease. At all events it so appeared to me under 
the sad colouring through which I viewed my future. 
That was a day of gloom to me: I found myself 
unable to go as usual in the afternoon, sometimes 
with, sometimes without Carmen, to the Park or 
Kensington Gardens, so easily accessible from our 
quarter. I threw myself on a chair in my private 
room, and allowed the day to close over me without 
admitting a Imman being, without taking my face 
from between my hands. 

However, the routine of life will have its way. 1 
had hardly time to rouse myself to prepare for the 
reception of our guest. He came, amiable and 
welcome as usual, and though he must have per¬ 
ceived that my wife was not in her accustomed 
health, her manner to him was so cordial that he 
could not, I was sure, be aware that any thing 
preyed upon her spirits. 

We went, as proposed, to Lord Montacute’s box 
at the opera, and heard, with untiring delight, the 
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well known music of Don Giovanni, admirably 
performed. Carmen, pleading her inability to bear 
the light, sat fax back in the box, and evidently 
wished to withdraw herself from observation,, at 
which I could not feel surprised. At length those 
sweet but deep feeling melodies which touch the 
inmost heart by their simple pathos, enriched by, 
the harmonies of that great master,—those strains 
that seek the soul,—worked their inevitable effect. 
Carmen now betrayed her recent indisposition by 
her emotion at those dear remembered sounds. Ill 
repressed sobs made their way too audibly at the 
recurrence of those mournful or passionate bursts of 
music whose movements seemed to coincide with 
the restless perturbation of her spirit. Her sobs 
finally ended in tears, which ! could not but per¬ 
ceive through all her efforts at concealment. Lord 
Montacute certainly observed her dejection, but 
kindly—he was ever kind—made no remark. On 
leaving the theatre he took more than usual care to 
wrap her up with shawls, and handed her into his 
carriage with me, when he took leave of us, order¬ 
ing his coachman to drive us home, and saying he 
ghould call on me early the next day to intjuire 
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after Mrs Arnold. After an obstinately mute drive 
—dreadfully, long it seemed to me—we were at 
home. We parted silently. I passed a wretched 
night. 

The next morning brought Lord Montacute ac¬ 
cording to his promise. Finding me alone, he ob¬ 
served that Mrs Arnold appeared to him looking 
very unwell; that he thought that horse exercise 
might probably be of service to her in lier present 
state of lassitude, and ended by offering me the use 
of a lady’s horse—perfect, he said—^which he had 
had carefully broken in for his sister’s riding. His 
.sister, manjj years his junior, was completing her 
education at Paris, and till she came home this 
gentle animal was at my wife’s disposal. I was in 
the act of expressing my grateful acceptance of this 
kind offer when Carmen entered the room, looking 
haggard and unhappy. Lord Montacute as well as 
myself could not avoid being painfully struck by 
the alteration in her looks and usually self-possessed 
manner. With tact and delicate consideration, how¬ 
ever, he said nothing beyond an earnest inquiry as 
to whether she was over-&tigued by her sittings to 
Kranitz of late, and remarked, that two months’ 
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steady attendance at a painter’s easel was a proof 
of moral and physical patience almost too much to 
exact from any lady. She did not acknowledge 
this to be the case, and he soon after considerately 
I repeated his kind offer, in which I unhesitatingly 
concurred, of his sister’s horse being placed at her 
command; but Carmen interrupted him, and with 
some agitation of manner gave a grateful but de¬ 
cided refusal. “ Dear Lord Montacute, you aic too 
kind, too good. My heart thanks you; but it would 
be of no avail to me. I am unused to riding; and 
if, by necessity, I did once or twice thus travel on 
the mules of Cuba, the thought brings none but 
the most mournful recollections with it. You, Am¬ 
brose,” she continued, turning to me appealingly, 
“ would think but of your rides upon the Welsh 
hills, to which I am a stranger.” 

“ Oh, Carmen,” I replied, gaily and perhaps 
thoughtlessly, “ if you fear my distraction when by 
your side, you must choose another cavalier. Whom 
will you select ?” 

She looked at me, but with no answering smile 
at this sally, I was struck painfully by the ex¬ 
pression of silent anguish that passed across those 
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perfect features; but, mistress of herself, she re¬ 
strained her feelings, though with such visible des¬ 
pondency that our guest, taking her evident air of 
annoyance for some foreboding of illness, consider¬ 
ately withdrew, saying as he did so, 

“ Well, Mrs Arnold, whenever you feel inclined 
to ride, remember my horse is at your service. 
Arnold and I will attend your first trials, if such 
be your pleasure: in the mean time, adieu, and 
may I soon see you better.” 

No sooner had the door closed on our kind firiend, 
than Carmen, overcome by a host of contending 
feelings, burgtinto a transport of grief. Astonished 
beyond measure at this outbreak, I remained some 
m inutes a mute spectator of the paroxysm which 
some cause, as yet .unknown to me, had excited. 
At last I approached her, and taking her hand said, 
“ Do try riding; I am sure that would be the best 
remedy for your disordered spirits; and. Carmen, 
even if I am unable to accompany you, you need 
be in no want of a suite j there is Herr Kranitz, 
Lord Corwen, Monseigneur le Marquis, would all 
be proud to attend you, to say nothing of Lord 
Montacute.” . 
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I uttered this in a tone of pleasantry, hoping to 
turn the current of her low spirits, which to me 
were inexplicable, at that moment at least. 

“ Do you speak so to me ?” she exclaimed with 
warmth ; “ you who care not for me : you who are 
no longer the attached and trusted lover of my 
youth who rode with me at Albano, in that dear 
country, now no longer mine! Yes, there indeed 
I rode with those dearest to me, now no more, who 
were one with me in confidence and love. Dear, 
devoted father!—^yes, and you too were then de¬ 
voted to me; and well did he, if not I, deserve 
your gratitude. That Ambrose,” crie^ she passion¬ 
ately, “ is dead!—dead to me! He is no more the 
same—no! Go! seek her whom you prefer to me! 
Leave me to my misery, uri^ppy wretch that I 
am!.” 

“ Stop, I conjure you. Carmen! be pacified, be 
tranquil.” 

“ Tranquil! Do you expect ine to be tranquil ? 
You will not ride with me: you keep your rides 
for the Welsh hills, with those whom you love 
better than your neglected wife!.” 

“Carmen!” 
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“ You need not affect wonder at my feelings. 
Think you that true but ill-requited love like mine 
will not feel—rwill not rebel against the treachery 
with which I now know, you deserted me for a 
wealthier, perhaps a more amiable, love?” 

Her voice, broken with sobs, refiised utterance 
to the further words her feelings would have 
prompted; and, as I pressed earnestly for some 
explanation of expressions which were perfectly 
unintelligible to me, she gave way. again to a 
passion of tears more violent than before, and hid 
her face in her hands. 

I stood agl^aet at the sudden change of sentiment 
in her who was the idol of my affections. It booted 
not at that moment to repel these unjust suspicions. 

“ Dearest I ” I began. ' 

Speak not to me!” she exclaimed. “I now 
know that yon married me merely from compassion: 
that, since you have made me your wife in the law, 
you care not with whom I associate. No!—^you 
once loved me. I will not accuse you of deception: 
you did love me; but your heart is falsql You 
leave me to men whose moral character I know 
you do not esteem.You think you hav6 paid 
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me a debt of honour, but your heart is far away. 
I now know both your uncle’s disinheritance of 
yon, and your cousin’s devotion. Tmce has she 
refused marriage for your sake...I am not blaming 
her.. .she knew me not; but I am made the sacri¬ 
fice. You, from whom I never concealed a wish, 
a thought of my heart, have made me a victim to 
your cold and supercilious point of honour.” 

These bitter, and, as I felt, unmerited reproaches 
were followed by a fresh outbreak of grief. For 
the first time in my life I saw Carmen, my beloved 
Carmen, on whose calm temper and self-possession 
I had hitherto relied as equal to he* trust and con¬ 
fidence in the love I was conscious of having ever 
borne to her—I saw this angel-wife, as I was used 
to call her, overwhelmed by the most unjust, un¬ 
reasonable jealousy. Upset as I was at this dis¬ 
covery, I knew not how to persuade this ardent 
southern nature, proud in her huniiliation, loving 
even in her anger, that her suspicions had no foun¬ 
dation in truth. Facts indeed she had learnt, but 
she drew from them conclusions which were per¬ 
fectly unwarrantable, as applied to my motives. 
Sickened at the sudden destruction of the favourite 
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day-rdream in which I had so long indulged—the 
vision of a deep and lasting friendship between the 
two dearest objects of my affection, Carmen and 
Lilith,—a vision whose accomplishment was now 
manifestly impossible, I turned aside in despair. 
I was so taken by surprise, or, I might say, so 
thunderstruck by ray wife’s suspicions, and at the 
same time so profoundly mortified that my charac¬ 
ter should have been misunderstood by her whose 
true appreciation of my principles I most highly 
valued, that I stood speechless before her. I had 
not a word ready to say in self-defence, or rather I 
felt it beneath ^i»c to defend my faith in a question 
of love between my idolized Carmen and myself. 

My silence did but add strength to the suspicions 
which jealousy had kindled in her heart; she con¬ 
sequently became more confirmed in the erroneous 
idea she had so unfortunately taken up. How that 
persuasion had reached her was to me a mystery. 
That mystery, however, I was resolved to penetrate 
by all means in my power. 

Conscious of innocence, yet equally conscious of 
my present inability to repel the accusations which 
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in her blind grief Carmen continued to heap upon 
me, I was the most unhappy of human beings. I 
felt now most poignantly for the first time the evil 
of the mistaken policy I had pursued. Nothing is 
so mischievous, even between friends,, and still more 
between husband and wife, as a system of half¬ 
confidence. Far better would it have been had I 
told Carmen at first the whole story of my previous 
engagement to my cousin, even at the risk of hurt¬ 
ing her self-love—an injury that would have been 
but temporary. But the evil had been done; some 
false friend had betrayed the secret—a secret only 
because I had foolishly made it one—and probably 
decked it in deceitful colouring, or given, as was 
but too likely, an incorrect outline to the narrative. 
Men’s malice is capable of any wickedness when 
the object is to imbittcr an harmonious union, 
which they cannot trouble by the ordinary attacks 
of flattety and seduction. 

Words failing me, I took her hand in silence, 
and would fain have pressed it to my throbbing 
heart but she indignantly rejected it. It was no 
moment for tenderness: her womanly passions, her 
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Spanish blood, were too Violently exqited to listen 
to aught that I would have conveyed to her deeply 
wounded heart. 

Yet, before quitting the room, I forced myself 
with difficulty, choking though I was from emotion, 
to say, “ Carmen, by aU our love, by all our early 
vows, which my heart even at this moment renews 
to you, as I call God to witness, in full and unim¬ 
paired sincerity and truth, tell me who is the ser¬ 
pent, the demon of malice, wlio has endeavoured to 
sow dissension between you and me ? What more 
than mortal foe has striven,—and striven in vain, 
I trust, to plage a barrier between my heart and 
tliine? Beloved, give me this proof of confidence:— 
trust me, and throw aside this groundless jealousy.” 

“ Ambrose,” she replied, with a degree of solem¬ 
nity that convinced me that her mind was wrought 
up to the highest pitch of determination, “ I can¬ 
not, even if I would, reveal the source of that tale 
of your unhappy love for one whom as a man of 
honour you ought either never to have courted, or 
never to have deserted. I pity her—I pity you 
still more! ” 
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I had no alternative but to leave her presence, 
which I did in a frame of mind bordering on des¬ 
peration. It was evident that jealousy had taken 
the place of love, and that unless her mind, by its 
own force and reflection, or being worked upon by 
external circumstances, should convince itself of its 
error, no powers of persuasion exerted by another, 
and least of all by myself, had a chance of being 
successful. Such are women; excitable, hasty, 
impressionable women. 

I rushed through the streets—across Sloane 
Square, along the crowded thoroughfare of Knights- 
bridge, much to the wonder of thej passers by; 
hurried over the Park, regardless of the throng and 
of my own safety, till in the comparative silence 
of the groves of Kensington I found a refuge for 
my feverish brain, and leisure to try to think. My 
first idea was to pen the sad tale of my blighted 
hopes to my ever kind and faithful cousin, Lilith: 
I would have entreated her to write herself to Car¬ 
men, in order to open her eyes and undeceive her 
mind as^to the groundless cause of her present un¬ 
reasonable suspicions. 
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A moment’s consideration, however, convinced 
me that such a step would be useless. Carmen’s 
pride would revolt at it; and it might draw down 
on the innocent Lilith a reply, which, while ,it 
wounded her tender and guileless feelings, could 
have no other effect but that of making an attempt 
at conciliation end in a worse breach than before. 

I next set about trying to divine the author of 
this mischief: I thought over all our acquaintance: 
some person in our intimacy it must have been, 
who could either have been informed of the circum¬ 
stances, or who could have ventured to betray 
them in his owji perverted manner to Carmen— 
never very acecssible to the tales of strangers. 

One only person seemed to fulfil these conditions; 
one only person appeared to me to be eapable of 
this diabolical mischief. Envy, hatred, and malice 
were the conditions—envy, hatred, and malice, to¬ 
gether with the-requisite knowledge of the story 
were—Lord Corwen’s. 

My thoughts rested on him alone, and my blood 
boiled as I whispered his name witli the certainty 
of conviction. My first impulse was to go straight 
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to the abode of the unprincipled villain who had 
destroyed my peace, but a moment’s reflection 
showed me the necessity of caution. 

It is difficult for an ardent mind, which thinks 
it has acquired a moral, but not a positive certainty 
of what it considers as a fact beyond dispute, to 
submit to the slow rules of prudence in seeking for 
evidence of matters which seem to require no proof. 
Yet this discipline must be endured; and I had to 
undergo mental torture in compelling my reason to 
investigate the chain of circumstances which might 
lead me to a sure testimony of the trcacheiy of my 
pretended friend. , 

I resolved to consult Kranitz. I thought this 
man my friend, though I had no high opinion of 
him on the whole. My heart revolted from the idea 
of making Lord Montacute my confidant; I would 
not embroil that best of friends in so disagreeable 
an affair. Much as I trusted his friendship, I 
hoped to settle it without liaving recourse to his 
kind offices, although sure that they would be at 
my command. 

A serious question between two men of rank. 
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moving in the same sphere of fashionable life, like 
Lord Montacute and Lord Corwen, might lead to 
unpleasant if not dangerous results. I had no right 
to place the life and honour of a friend in jeopardy 
for a quarrel of my own, however vital its origin in 
respect of my feelings or my interests. 

I wrote a short note to Kranitz, requesting to 
know the earliest hour at which I might find him 
at home and at leisure in the course of the ensuing 
day, alleging, in excuse of my importunity, the 
desire I had to consult him on a most serious sub¬ 
ject connected with a distinguished and intimate 
friend of his (iwn. I did not name Lord Corwen, 
but it seemed to my mind, strongly preoccupied as 
it was with the image of that nobleman’s delin¬ 
quency, as if it were an absolute impossibility that 
Kranitz should guess any other person to be the 
object of my intended communication. 

I received an answer fixing twelve o’clock the 
next day as the hour at which I should be certain of 
finding my friend at home, and adding, that he would "■ 
willingly have come himself to Brompton to see me 
|-which I was glad he did not—^were it not that 
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he was deeply occupied in finishing Lord Corwen’s 
commissions, previous to His Excellency’s imme¬ 
diate departure from England. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


(Trf^arm loyuitur) “ Suppose, sir, when Adam and Ere were in 
the garden, that all the devils had come up and played their fiends’ 
tricks before them—do you think they'd have seen any sliame in 
it?” 

“ I really cannot tell,” said Lancelot smiling. 

“ Then I can, sir^: they’d have seen no more harm in it than there 
was in themselves* and that was none. A man’s eyes can only see 
what they’ve learnt to see.”— Tea.st, a Pkoblem. 


I PASSED a sleepless and unhappy night. Early 
the next morning, I sought to refresh my feverish 
spirits by taking the air in our small garden before 
breakfast, pondering all the while in my restless 
mind the many different results which my promised 
interview with Kranitz might produce. I was, 
however, spared the trouble of thinking Igng upon 
the subject, for, just as I had summoned the servant 
to serve my breakfast (Carmen, I knew, was not 
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likely to appear at it), a ring at the door announced 
a visiter, and Kranitz was immediately ushered into 
the parlour, where I joined him. 

He appeared flushed and disturbed almost equally 
with myself. 

Beginning abruptly, in his peculiar manner, he 
exclaimed : “ Well, now, my friend, how is it with 
yon ? What are your troubles; how can I serv^e 
you? You know me, Ambrosius, ever ready to 
serve a friend. I have known the world too, I have 
had my quarrels, my affairs at the university, I 
have been a Bursch like the rest.” 

“ For heaven’s sake,” said I, “ do be quiet: this 
is no affair of Burschen, but a question of very deli¬ 
cate import, upon which I wish to consult, not your 
knowledge of the university, but your knowledge of 
character.” 

“ How ?” said he, interrupting me. 

“ Your knowledge of character, and that in re¬ 
gard to a gentleman with whom we have been liv¬ 
ing on rather an intimate footing.” 

“ I ai^ all attention, Ambrosius.” 

Well then, to be plain. You know enough of 
my early history to be aware of the familiar footing 
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on which I lived with my lamented master and 
friend, tlie sculptor, Vitelli; you must rememher 
that I was received as the betrothed suitor to his 
daughter on my very arrival at Milan; and you 
may also recollect our engagement to marry, which 
was deferred only by Vitelli’s voyage to Havanna, 
his subsequent misfortunes, and death.” 

“ Surely, I remember all this well; and the 
Signora was missing, or her existence unknown 
during two years.” 

“ Eight, right,” I exclaimed; “ those are the very 
particulars I wish you to bear in mind. You may, 
or may not have heard, that during that interval 
my mother and myself returned to England, where 
we were then kindly received by her only brother, 
in whose house indeed she died. Ah! she has been 
spared great sorrows ! But I will not trouble you 
with any digressions.” 

“ Oh, mein Herr, I have great and unwearied 
patience when I am about to hear a- tale that in¬ 
terests me.” 

Kranitz said this with an eager expiipssion of 
curiosity which did not exactly please me. But I 
went on. 
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“ Believing my eajly love, my poor unfortunate 
Carmen, to be dead, and being at tbe same time 
devotedly anxious to gratify the last Tvish of my 
mother, then almost on her deathbed,—a mother 
to whose holy care during a stormy period of my 
youtli I owe everything,—I was induced to enter 
into an engagement to espouse my only cousin 
Miss Owen.” 

“ And why not, lieber Herr?” 

“ At that very time Cannen Vitelli reappeared 
as one from the dead, and I, with the consent of 
my good and honourable cousin, relinquished her 
hand and the great fortune whiclv would have 
accompanied it,—quarrelled irreparably with her 
father,.my only relation, and threw myself once 
more at the' feet of her whom I have never ceased 
to love!” 

“ In that case you behaved as a man of honour.” 

I then became her husband, and since that 
time our lives, hitherto so happy, have been known 
to you, Herr Kranitz, and to all the world.” 

“ Why, then, are you miserable? What can 
you expect from my poor assistance ? 

“ All this history was not known to my wife. 
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In order to spare her anxiety, and to avoid a 
subject full of painful reminiscences, I foolishly, 
perhaps, forebore to mention to her my previous 
engagement with my cousin. This she has now 
discovered, through whose means I know not; but 
I suspect Lord Corwen, who, from his neighbour¬ 
hood in the cfiuntry and various other circumstances, 
was informed of the facts, and most probably added 
his own inferences and embellishments to the stoiy. 
You must spare me the pain of saying more. My 
wife now resents this concealment on my part; and 
although all communication between my cousin and 
myself has entirely ceased, and though she has 
never had the slightest cause for jealousy, slie is so 
possessed with the idea that I have married her 
solely out of a punctilious sentiment of honour, that 
her cxeited feelings nearly drive me to. despair. 
Yes, it can only be that unscrupulous man Lord 
Gorwen, who is the author of this mischief.” 

Kranitz began to speak, but suddenly paused. 
He looked confused, and then abruptly exclaimed: 

“ Your feeling is right toward the wretch—the 
man who has treacherously worked upon your 
wife’s feelings. But Lord Corwen it cannot be. 
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First, why should he act so ? He has no motive; 
and though Milord he a man of the world—a man 
who is not given to hesitation in.his means when 
the object is in his eyes worth the venture—^yct His 
Excellency is too good a diplomats to run into a scrape 
for nothing. Cela serait une hUise 'pure et simple." 

“Who else could it have been?'^ I inq^uired. 
Kranitz remained silent. 

“Have you no counsel to give?” I rejoined, 
rather impatiently. 

“ Well sir, well sir, what should I say?” replied 
he, confusedly; “ perhaps you had belter ask Mrs 
'Arnold once more: a husband raay«9,lways ask his 
wife any question he pleasel.” 

“ She will never break a given promise,” I said, 
“ never. The mischief-maker will not be known 
through her.” * 

“ True, true,” answered Kranitz, with a readiness 
which implied his knowledge of her character at least. 

A long and' disagreeable silence followed. I 
cannot describe the sort of oppression that weighed 
upon mj mind. It was with repugnance that I 
had recourse to this man at all in a matter of such 
delicacy; but it was done. I had opened my heart. 
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told my secret, and said too mucl. about it, though 
I had not told all. 

The pause was broken by Kraiiitz taking leave 
to hasten home to be in time for a sitter, whose 
portrait he was painting; and at parting he be¬ 
sought me to wait, to do nothing Iiastily, and before, 
taking any itep whatever, to call upon him at his 
lodging in Gower Street, and that in the mean time 
he would if possible see Lord Corwen, and give 
me the result of his interview.. I fixed the next 
morning at twelve o’clock for our meeting in his 
studio. I gave him the permission he asked cau¬ 
tiously, withpnt compromising my wife’s name, to 
sound Lord Corwen, feeling quite sure that he 
would not go too far in that quarter. His German 
deference for rank, and the fear of losing a patron, 
were quite security enough against precipitation, had 
that been his character. Like most of the race of 
students, his countrymen, he was rough rather than 
rash, and more violent when excited, than bold in 
facing an affair at its commencement. 

I did not sleep till I found myself at the ap¬ 
pointed hour in Gower Street. Anxiety had made 
me so nervous as to the result of Kranitz’s pro- 
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raised researches, that, unable to wait at horac, I 
had left my own house earlier than was necessary, 
with the intention of walking about the streets 
until it should be time to present myself at my 
friend’s lodging. Once on the however, I 
forgot my previous resolution, and, conquered by 
the feverish impatience which spurred me on, I 
walked with no loitering step towards Gower Street. 
I need hardly say that I arrived there before the 
hour agi-eed upon. 

I had seen the house before, but had never en¬ 
tered any part of it but the studio, so that when, 
on my knocking rather loudly, a sjipshod maid 
appeared at the door, and asked me (on my 
stating my appointment) to walk into the back 
drawing-room, I followed her into an apartment 
quite unknown to me. It was hung ro\md with 
various sketches of the master’s works, none of 
them finished, but showing great evidence of his 
talent in execution, but not so much of his taste 
in the selection of subjects. The maid left me, 
saying tjiat Mr Kranitz was occupied with two 
gentlemen, but, she was sure, would see me pres¬ 
ently ; and I accordingly tried, though in vain, to 
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occupy myself with the drawings that adorned the 
walls. All that I remember of them is, that I 
fancied I perceived Carmen’s features and figure 
more than once introduced into the varied groups 
depicted by the artist’s pencil, and, ruffled as 
I already was, this did not help to soothe my 
temper. ’ 

Suddenly I lieard voices, which I fancied were 
known to me, of two or three persons speaking in 
the next room, which was separated from that in 
which 1 was by a mere folding-door, imperfectly 
closed. Words that I could not catch, did not the 
less convey nwaning, or I should rather say, cause 
an impression—perhaps false—to my jealous mind. 

Loud laughter succeeded some apparently witty 
jest in a voice that I could not mistake—it was 
Lord Corv^en’s. Uly attention being now roused, 
it seemed as if I heard even their whispers with 
preternatural distinctness. The other, who was 
undoubtedly the rou& French Marquis, said some¬ 
thing in reply. I heard my wife’s name—no doubt 
of that; Kranitz’s voice I distinguished ^caking 
low, as if giving a caution or warning: I was be- 
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wildered; I shuddered with the violence of my 
emotions. 

I had no need to listen, I could not but hear: 
their conversation became more animated, and I 
now discovered that they were looking at my wife’s 
portrait, then on the easel in Kranitz’s painting- 
room. Kranitz declared that in ten taore touches 
he should have finished the most beautiful portrait 
of the most lovely woman he had ever painted. 

“ You will allow a painter to bo a judge of beauty, 
my Lord, I hope? We see women always at their 
best: for us they wear their most graceful costumes; 
for us they put on their sweetest »smiles,—every 
woman looks her best when she ciitcrs the painter’s 
studio.” 

“ Bravo^ M. lepeintre I vouspemez done que Venus 
n'est sortie de 1m mcr qdexpr'is pour servir 
de module a Phidias ou ja Apelh." 

“ Venus does us that honour sometimes, M. le 
Marquis.” 

“ I wish for her in no other shape than this, 
which ypu have placed lipon canvass with as much 
fidelity as skill, Kranitz, I must confess. You 
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liave given us all the beauty of form with the lady’s 
own coquetry of dress.” 

“ Hold,my Lord: the lady’s ideawasnotcoquetry, 
but perfect reserve.” 

“Oh, we understand that: when a woman is 
lovely as a Imiri she can afford to be cold. Re¬ 
serve and beauty, where they meet, form a com¬ 
pound that is, ipso facto, the deepest of all coquetiy 
—and the most effectual.” 

“ Your Lordship has too much knowledge for me 
to offer an opinion; but I think you honour my 
poor performance too highly.” 

“ Bah ! Me^eurs: on voit qm Ic portrait est ad¬ 
mirable, parlant; enfin, M. Kranitz Va peint con 
amore." 

A slight suppressed chuckle from the painter 
half acknowledged the truth. 

“ Mais Texpression est froide—comme Voriginale 
cependant—Ah pourqmi ne Vavez vous pas peinte en 
Margulrite avec Milord Montaigute comme son Faust, 
dif Comme voilh dans votre Gauche de carton? 
Eh? 

A laugh from Lord Corwen was the answer to 
this sally. 
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“ Pour mot, ce gargon Ih repriseute. toujours V An- 
gleterre morale, cmtvme Votre Excellence est toujours 
le digne reprisentant de VAnghterre spirituelle et po- 
UttqueP 

His morality, Marquis, is like a great deal of our 
English morality; a quiet way of doing like other 
people. You will agree there is no mask like a 
real good character; that is, one that has never been 
found out.” 

‘‘ Parhleu, e'est mat. Milord. Mats ahrs ilfau- 
draitnaitre avec une bonne reputation: ce quir^estpqr 
le cos de tout h monde. Moi, fetais michant avard 
de quitter le berceau.” "<■ 

“ We, old sinners, could not attempt that sort of 
thing, you know; and here the cherry drops into 
the mouth of a man too cold or too still to care for 
plucking it. His haughty mother scarcely seems 
to disapprove; the husband sees, or will see nothing, 
and the most beautiful of women will fall the easiest 
of bonnes fortunes.'' 

I heard no more,—after a considerable time, I 
suppose, I found myself on the floor, supported .by 
Kranitz, who was wiping blood from my face. He 
had found me there after the departure of his friends. 
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It seems I had fainted and fallen against a table, 
and afterwards on the floor; but it mattered little 
to me, in the state of distraction I was in, what had 
or might happen to mfe, 

“ Are they gone ?—the wretches!” I asked. 

Kranitz, with a look of real embarrassment, re¬ 
plied :— 

“ My visiters, who I am sorry to find prevented 
my attending to you, have been gone at least half- 
an-hour.” 

“ Your visiters,” I exclaimed; “ I know but too 
well who they were. I heard, if not all, at least 
enough to justify my worst suspicions. Oh, miser¬ 
able world, where I cannot trust a friend!” 

“ Be calm, Ambrosius; you are not in a state to 
be agitated. But did you hear all ? It was only 
nonsense they talked.” 

“ It is not the nonsense, but the sense of their 
observations that puts me on the rack,”' I re¬ 
plied. 

“ If you mean that you care for reports.” 

“ What reports ?” I exclaimed, starting up. 

“ Now, Kranitz, if you do not this instant dis¬ 
close to me all you know;—if you do not at once 
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put me in possession of the vile traducer’s 
name.” 

“ Softly, iminfrmnd; I will tell you this, though 
it be but little, and it is all'I know. The world, 
idle as it is, will always mix up the affairs of other 
people in the way that creates an interest,—a false 
interest if you will,—for the moment. Trust me, 
there is no malice in the report; but truly the world 
does remark the attentions of my Lord Montacute 
to yom.' amiable lady : no wonder, surely, in that: 
the idle will ask for a reason, and the curious will 
do their best to ferret one out: and the result is, 
that the talebearers put one and twef together, and 
the report gets round by means of proverbially 
‘ kind friends’ to' the most unwilling ears, namely, 
those of Madame, and of yourself.” 

“ Speak not of my wife,—an angel whom none 
but a -villain would suspect.” 

“ Indeed, I name Madame Arnold with the re¬ 
spect and devotion I feel for her,” said Kranitz with 
warmth. 

This is trifling; this is nothing to the purpose 
of my original query. Who told her the story of 
my previous engagement to my cousin ?” 
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“No one spoke of that in my room just now, be¬ 
lieve me, Herr Arnold,” said this man, with provok¬ 
ing placidity. 

“ Patienee!—You will tell me in time, I sup¬ 
pose?”' cried I, nettled at his eager manner in talk¬ 
ing of my wife, which contrasted strongly with his 
indifference to the question I most wished to press. 

He was silent, and seemingly enjoyed my trouble; 
at least, I thought so, in the state of frenzy I was 
worked up to. “ But I told you of it yesterday,” 
1 rejoined, “ at my own house, and you promised 
to help me in my researches. Now tell me, Kran- 
itz, if not tli/^t wily diplomatist. Lord Corwen, 
whom I suspect—who else can it have been ? ” 

“ Whoever else knew the story, and they are but 
few, I believe.” 

“ Lord Montacutc, Mark Hay.” 

“ Stop, stop, you have gone far enough—no need, 
I fancy, to seek further for what lies under our 
feet.” 

“ What!—Lord Montacute, my friend!—Impos¬ 
sible!” 

“ Nothing is impossible.even to friends! ” 

said he, with emphasis. 
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“ Did you sound Lord Corwen, as you promised 
me to do?” 

“ His Lordship, when I saw him alone yesterday, 
gave me his honour that he had never given a hint 
even on the. subject to Madame, who in fact had 
ever treated him with such reserve, that it would 
have been impossible to touch on such a matter 
with her. And I tell you, my Lord Corwen is far 
too knowing and practical a man to waste time on 
mischief for no end of his own.” 

This was so true, that it staggered me. Worldly 
wisdom keeps many a man within the bounds of 
honour when principle would not. *, 

“ Lord Corwen added that there was no woman 
in whoso presence he was more upon his good be¬ 
haviour than in that of Mrs Arnold.” 

I was fairly beaten. I longed to find that it was 
Lord Corwen,—a man of whom 1 never had a high 
opinion,—that had been the mischief-maker in my 
house. That would have spared me the deep pain 
that I felt in fixing my thoughts once more on Lord 
Montactite, whom I did not yet thoroughly suspect, 
so great was liiy reverence for his character. 

Krauitz continued his revelations much in the 
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same strain, half-reserved, half-confidential, for some 
time longer, protesting that he could not repeat all 
he had heard respecting Lord Montacute; but could 
not deny that ho was very generally considered as 
something rather more than Mrs Arnold’s very par¬ 
ticular friend. 

Weak and stunned as I had been by my fall, 
and still more so by the severe shock to my feelings, 
occasioned by the disclosures of the morning, I felt 
a weary desire to go homo : to that home, no longer 
as it had been, the homo of undoubted, unhesitating 
affection. I rose, and proceeded feebly to the door; 
Kraiiitz ofenwl to accompany me, at least part if 
not aril the way, to Broinpton, tlic distance from 
Gower Street being so great for any one in my then 
condition. But I declined his offer with civility, 
and left his house as I best could. The air revived 
me, and perhaps the parting from that man, whose 
presence and conversation were at that moment 
odious to me, had also its effect in recalling my 
scattered senses. T had need to be alone. 

I walked very slowly, and, as I gained ^strength, 

I endeavoured to recollect the details of all that I 
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had leamt in the course of that trying morning. I 
thought over all our late friendly and unsuspicious 
intercourse with Lord Montacute, my own want of 
caution, the nature and wickedness of that hateful 
tissue of malice called London gossip, which often 
creates the evil it feigns to deprecate,—I recalled 
hut too vividly the conversation which I had by 
such mere accident overheard, together with Ivran- 
itz’s lame explanations and exasperating admis¬ 
sions,—I reproached myself bitterly in my inmost 
soul for the weak though well-meant concealment 
from Carmen of my engagement to my cousin,—I 
went through all the toraients to whicli such rapidly 
succeeding thoughts, and often conflicting Reflec¬ 
tions, necessarily exposed a mind already harassed 
as mine then was, till I felt goaded to desperation. 
Just then I happened to look up (for as yet I had 
not noticed a street or a turning, so mechanically 
had I threaded my blind way through the town)— 
and saw that I was passing a comer, near which I 
could go by a near road to Lord Montacute’s house. 

Urged:, by frenzy, my steps, hastened as it were 
by some unknown ;^ower, took me thither as quickly 
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as I could form the resolution: and I rang, almost 
exhausted, at the door of my once valued and gen¬ 
erous friend and benefactor. 

It chanced most fortunately that he was not at 
home, but was expected home at eight o’clock to 
dinner. My passion thus obtained some respite. 
The butler, who knew me, asked me to come in and 
rest myself; and, moreover, observing my wearied 
and flushed appearance, said, “ As I suppose you 
dine here, sir, and it is but four o’clock, allow me 
to bring you some refreshment. His Lordship will 
not be in till seven, if not later.” 

I answered, I believe, harshly, No; I will 
wait.” The butler said no more; but evidently 
thought that my excited state required repose : for, 
without saying another word, he showed me into 
the library, wherd he let down the blinds, and ar¬ 
ranged a sofa and an casy-chair, so that I might 
take my choice, placed some books and newspapers 
on the table, and considerately left me to my reflec¬ 
tions. 

« 

My situation at that moment was sugh, that if 
by a wish I could have returned to poverty, and 
labour, and freedom, such as I had known them in 
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my early days at Kome, most gladly would T have 
made the exchange. Then Carmen, in idea a t least, 
was my own; I had a right to look forward to her 
becoming my wife; I was unutterably ha-pp} in the 
anticipation. And had I not been unutterably 
happy in the fulfilment of my most sanguine aspi¬ 
rations? Had I a right to accuse Providence of 
leading me into a snare when I possessed increas¬ 
ing means, a growing reputation, most excellent 
patronage, and, above all, the wife of my heart, 
against whom not even now, in tlie misery of my 
soul, coilld I breathe or feel a suspicion ? My jeal¬ 
ousy never for .a moinent inflamedstmy passions 
against her; the rage that it excited was exclusively 
against the world, and especially against him whom 
I had so suddenly conceived to be, in design at 
least, the destroyer of my domestic peace. 

And when I gazed around, every object that I 
beheld did but add, in my jaundiced eyes, to the 
crime, the deceit, and treachery of Lord Montacute. 
The walls were hung with my designs, my works 
in marble^decorated the saloons, casts of my unfin¬ 
ished works, and models of the various fleeting 
ideas of an artist’s brain, to which my fHend, in 
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what I hitlierto considered a too partial estimation 
of my talent, had taken a fancy, were here and there 
about his library, his favourite place of study, where 
ho wished to have them before his eyes. In that 
very room had we often sat and conversed upon 
works of literature and art j every bust, sketch, pic¬ 
ture, recalled to me some observ'ation, some instance 
of good taste in illustration of which they had been 
selected; his choice pure, his judgment sound on 
this as on other subjects, the chaste style of those 
subjects, generally of a serious cast—all spoke the 
man. 

My intimate knowledge of his character could 
not deny its worth; so many testimonies of his 
friendship spoke loudly in his favour from the walls 
on which my eyes were riveted. 

I was be^nning to reproach myself with injus¬ 
tice and folly, when I saw, as if lately placed by 
the side of his arm-chair, the sketch of my own 
Carmen, in the costume of Lucia Mondella, on that 
night on which her aidist-life might be said to have 
begun, on the scene of La Scala at Milan. The 
sight of what reminded me so vi\ddly of past days 
aroused me from what was almost stupor. In one 
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moment flashed across my mind the remembrance 
of Lord Montacute’s early admiration and confessed 
love for Carmen, the struggle it cost him to con¬ 
quer it at the command of his proud mother—his 
strong recommendation to me, when he knew of my 
attachment, to marry—the various traits of seeming 
kindness by which he had forwarded my plans,— 
all this now appeared as a tissue of false friendship 
and deep-laid treachery to attain his own particular 
purpose. All the brightness of his character sank 
into the shade, his virtues were but a mask, his 
friendship hypocrisy. I no longer considered any 
obligation binding that served to tie me to the inti¬ 
macy of such a monster as Lord Montacute was 
become to my disordered vision. 

In one comer of the sketch of Carmen in her 
triumphant character of Lucia my eye was caught 
by the words,—written in my own hand,—“Present¬ 
ed to Lord Montacute as a grateful testimony of 
regard by his obliged friend Ambrose Arnold.” 

These few expressions had, as I well remembered, 
been deep felt and sincere at tlie time when they were 
written. They were true also, for I would be the 
last person tB deny that I had then, and since, and 
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up to the day before that of which I am speaking, 
received great and unbounded kindness from Lord 
Montacute. But how changed was every thing 
now that I imagined that I had discovered a hidden 
motive for every kind act or marked civility shown 
to me or to my wife! I could not but recollect, too, 
that her manner to him had been frequently most 
pointedly cordial, at times when she had thought fit 
to treat all the rest of her society with hauteur and 
reserve. How many trifles will not jealousy recall 
to the most dull and oblivious of memories! These 
last reflections were too much for my already broken 
spirit. I flun^myself on the floor in a state of ab¬ 
ject misery. I groaned, 1 wept bitter tears—tears 
of gi-ief such as had hitherto been unknown to me. 

I tried to examine myself: I strove to discover if by 
self-accusation I could in any way deserve the blame 
of having by imprudence or neglect led to this state 
of things. It seemed as if I had nothing to reproach 
myself with; yet I was ready to believe myself the 
innocent cause, rather than to admit the shadow of 
culpability to rest upon the reputation of •my be¬ 
loved Carmen. 

Hours passed unheeded. At nearer nine than 
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eight o’clock Lord Montacute returned from his 
mother’s villa at Richmond, I heard the butler 
tell him as he entered the hall that I was in his 
Lordship’s room. Perhaps he may have said more, 
something as to my apparently bewildered condi¬ 
tion, which would account for the very extraordi¬ 
nary state of self-possession with which Lord Mon¬ 
tacute, totally unprepared as he was for such a scene, 
met my violent and unmeasured reproaches. The 
sight of the man to whom at that moment I ima¬ 
gined that I owed the disraption of my domestic 
happiness inflamed my passion to its utmost height. 
Again those thoughts which had passed through my 
mind an hour before, but which very weariness had 
almost overcome, flashed anew across my feverish 
brain. I accused him openly of having formed a 
deep-laid and Machiavelian plot to obtain my wife’s 
affections; T recapitulated all that I remembered, 
confusedly enough, of his admiration for her at 
Milan, his renunciation of his suit, his subseq^nent 
assistance to us in our maniage, his late renewed 
kindness, and worst of all, the climax of his offences 
—the endeavour to divide a hitherto tnie and 
united, a* pure and wedded love, by raking up 
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a tale of previous engagement—innocent in itself— 
"but placed before a«nind of singularly strong feel¬ 
ings and unsuspecting of evil, in such a manner as 
to give the idea of a culpable concealment, if not 
of regret, in my marriage with her wlio was now 
my wife. “ No, my Lord, that is not friendship, 
that is not the loyal bearing of a noble mind : you 
seek first the humble in station, you shower upon 
them your benefits, and you seize the occasion 
which your intimacy with us affords you to insin¬ 
uate a causeless mystery between husband and 
wife. My still devoted love to that wife allows 
me. to accuse y%a of nothing more, whatever may 
have been your Jesuitical intention in sowing dis¬ 
trust between her spotless heart and mine.” 

Such were my words, spoken with passion 
amounting almost to frenzy. I was so exhausted 
by rage, that I should have been unable to reply 
to Lord Montacute even if he had answered my 
reproaches in terms like my own; but his calm 
dignified manner, his countenance, which betrayed 
no sting of conscience for himself, but ratli«r deep 
distress and anxiety for me, his whole deportment 
so noble, and his accents firm yet mild, left me no 
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ground to renew a storm of invective, had my re¬ 
maining powers been equal to ihe effort. 

Listen to me, Mr Arnold,” he began: “ your 
expostulations would be idle if they were addressed 
to a man who was not to be allowed the power of 
reply to them. Be calm, be patient; and if the 
memory of years of friendship be not altogether 
obliterated, or at least so clouded over tliat an 
answer would be absolutely thrown away upon un¬ 
willing ears—which I cannot bring myself to be¬ 
lieve—^listen while I endeavour to convince you of 
the unreasonableness of your suspieions, and prove, 
as I hope to do, that you have bsen deluded by a 
malicious tale. There have been others at work 
evidently who are interested in the attempt to poison 
your mind against me, designing probably thereby 
to sow division between yourself and your wife. 
This is not the moment to in.sist on the high 
opinion I have ever entertained of that admirable 
woman, as well as of your own talents and estima¬ 
ble qualities: it is enough that the intimacy in 
which up to this day, we have lived might have 
afforded me the opportunity of insinuating to Mrs 
Arnold, were I base enough to do so, the story, 
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which I knew to he false, that you had deserted—” 
he here observed a silent movement of impatience 
which I could not restrain—“ or at least relin- 

r 

quishea an advantageous marriage which you pre¬ 
ferred, in order to keep your word with her against 
the now altered wishes of your heart. You will 
believe me, Ambrose, for your estrangement cannot 
have gone the length already to make you doubt 
my solemnly pledged word, when I declare to you 
upon my honor that I never opened my lips to 
Mrs Arnold on this subject. In my view of such 
things, it would have been too delicate a topic even 
for friendship tb touch on. But, good Go,d! to 
think that I have been traduced so far as to be ac¬ 
cused of such treachery, and that not out of mere 
meddling officiousness, but with designs I would 
not hint at in the presence of her husband, had not 
he already been w'orked upon by his and his wife’s 
secret foes to be the bearer of the calumny himself 
to my face.” Here he was violently agitated, but 
recovering his self-possession continued: “ Trust 
me, if you will trust me Ambrose, as a* friend. 
What has led to all this imbroglio ?” 

Overcome by the candid sincerity of him whom 
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I could not, in calmer moments, Mieve to be my 
enemy, I briefly related—^for I had not strength 
left to enlarge upon the subject—^the first imwcl- 
come communication that had been made to me by 
Carmen, and then the conversation which I had 
casually overheard that morning. 

Lord Montacute might and perhaps did guess the 
parties, whose names, however, with high-minded 
sense of honour, he .did not ask, nor did I feel at 
liberty to disclose. He made no observation, but 
nis countenance assumed a pallid hue, which in him 
was always a sign of inward struggle; he rose, 
walked about the room; and at “^length, with a 
seriousness of voice which bespoke strong determi¬ 
nation, said:— 

“ Will you oblige me, Ambrose, by waiting 
here quietly—one hour ? I have need of solitude 
and reflection after what I have heard; you have 
equal need of rest and refreshment, which you must 
take immediately.” 

Here he rang the bell, and held out both his 
hands fb me, which I took and pressed with in¬ 
describable feelings of jo^, as if restored to life after 
being on the brink of destruction. He left the 
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room as a servant entered. I partook of a slight 
refreshment, which in truth I greatly needed, and 
was then left once more alone with my own 
thoughts. Different indeed they were to those to 
which I had hecn a prey some hours earlier; but 
still how far from composed or satisfactoiy. I felt, 
it is true, as if a load was taken from my breast in 
no longer having to feci Lord Montacutc was other 
than he had ever been—my friend. But still, the 
mystery was not cleared up; and in the mean¬ 
while, in my impatient, and, as 1 now confessed, my 
■wrongheaded desire to fix on sonic one as the author 
of the mischict^l had accepted the first name that 
had been suggested to me by an ill-judging man, 
and allo-wed myself to be led to sus^icct of a vile 
and unjustifiable design one who had for years 
proved himself my smrest friend and patron. I 
blushed as I felt how superior to me he had shown 
himself in patience, dignity, and self-respect. I 
could not say that toy conscience aeq^uitted me— 
with all due allowance for excitement and provoca¬ 
tion—of injustice towards my best adviger and 
benefactor. 

Lord Montacute returned in rather less than the 
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time he had appointed. I was struck with the 
alteration in his appearance : he had left me with 
an air comparatively calm and composed : he came 
hack pale and melancholy. Dinner was served, 
and wc sat, where we had so often sat before, in 
his friendly and social parties, but with what dif¬ 
ferent feelings! Formerly all was happiness, con¬ 
fidence, and friendship, unalloyed by the least care 
as to what the other might be thinking: now, In 
spite of the renewal of our good understanding, there 
was a reserve, a silence that weighed heavily on 
both of us, and which I, at least, found it impossible 
to break through. 

The dinner, short as it was, seemed endless. 
When the servants had withdrawn. Lord Mont- 
acute came round to me, and said gravely:— 

“ Ambrose, hear me; hear me with patience.” 

“ Oh, my Lord,” I replied, “ it is not fur me to 
refuse a patient hearing to you.” 

“ Well, then,” he rejoined, placing both his 
hands in mine, and sighing deeply, “ it is for me 
now to ttonfess that I have erredby indulging my own 
inclination in seeking Mrs Arnold’s society, with¬ 
out considering the inevitable construction that 
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would be put upon it b 7 an envious and slanderous 
world. I now see and bitterly lament the injury 
it has done her. 

“ I did love her once, when she was free to be the 
wife of the man she might>choose. I loved her to 
distraction then, as you knew. I love her, and 
have always loved her, in all purity and honour, and 
would that I could sacrifice myself to be of service 
to her! With these sentiments in my heart, how 
torturing is the thought that even my pure affection 
and friendship may be turned into a weapon against 
her by n retches who know not what true virtue is! 
Nay, they IiaA|p been used as a means of attacking 
the repi*talion of that spotless being not only in 
the eyes of sordid creatures like themselves, but in 
those perhaps of the wise and good. Yet is she 
safe from all but malice! 

“ Her heart, her religion, the depth and devotion 
of her wedded love will preserve her! And now, 
believe me, Ambrose, it is before God I speak, 
never for a moment did I attempt or desire to shake 
that innocent heart in its attachment to its rightful 
lord. You know me, Ambrose; you can believe 
me, I trust, capable of such self-control. I never 
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sought to betray your happiness—^would to God I 

had never envied it!.” 

Neither of us could withstand the emotions of 
that trying moment. He rose and embraced me 
warmly, while my honest tears were the only reply. 
No reproaches from him, no complaints—^nothing 
expressed but pure and immixed sorrow. We 
parted. “ God bless you,” with a fervent pressure 
of the hand, never to be felt again, was all that 
passed between us—Farewell.—Noble-hearted man 

—^true friend—F arewell. 

I was powerfully affected, and went home with 
a mind imbued with the expectatioB: of some dire 
calamity. Only on the following morning I re¬ 
ceived a most touching letter froni Lord Montacute, 
bidding adieu to Carmen and myself for a long 
period. He was immediately going abroad, and 
the last words of that letter were, “ Tell Mrs Ar¬ 
nold I bid, God bless her.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Man is but man; inconstant still and various; 

There’s no to-morrow in him like t9-da7. 

Perhaps the atoms rolling in his brain 
Make him think honestly this present hour, 

The next, a swarm of bare, ungrateful thoughts 
May mount ^oft.—D uyden. 

Love various minds doth variously inspire : 

He stirs in gentle natures, gentle fire. 

Like that of incense on the altars laid: 

But raging flames tempestuous souls invade. 

A fire which ev’iy windy passion blows, 

With pride it mounts and with revenge it glows.— Ibid. 


My mind was so oppressed and unsettled by the 
agitation it had sustained, that I felt unable to de¬ 
vote myself to my professional employments as I 
had hitherto done. My hand worked, j>nt my 
senses were absent; I laboured, hut I could produce 
nothing satisfactory to myself. To get rid of this 
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burthen, which was daily becoming more intoler¬ 
able, I resolved to seek an explanation with Car*- 
men: this step, which I ought to have taken un¬ 
hesitatingly the first moment that the idea suggested 
itself, I again postponed, till, at last stung by her 
continued melancholy, I broke the ice by asking 
her:— ‘ 

“ Carmen, is it decreed that we are never again 
to be happy as we once were ? Is confidence in¬ 
deed dead between us?” 

A deep sigh betrayed her emotion, but she did 
not immediately break silence. 

I remained mute, but my counten/'jnee must have 
shown the. misery of my feelings at that moment. 
After a painful interval, 

“ Oh, Ambrose,” she exclaimed, “ is it you who 
pronounce such sad words ? Is it you who utter 
reproaches, who seek a confidence in me which you 
have denied me yourself? I am truly wretched! ” 
“ Nay, hear me,” I replied; “ I will not shift my 
fault upon you, nor will I ever from this moment 
give you cause to say that I do not trust my wife 
who is dearer to me than life itself. I only ask for 
that former unrestrained community of thought and 
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will which once existed between us, when our hopes 
and fears, our pains and joys, were but one feeling 
animating one heart, one soul, one mind.” 

“Ah,” she cried, “we were indeed happy.” 
Then burying her face in her hands, she no longer 
sought to eonceal or restrain the tears that trickled 
through those slender fingers. 

“ Can we not yet be happy. Carmen ? True we, 
have suffered the approach of angry feelings, which 
we ought both to have banished from our thoughts; 
we have allowed the canker of distrust to make an 
inroad on the hallowed sanctuary of wedded faith— 
but our love'Ss still unchanged? We have now 
no cause for suspicion or mistrust—have we, Car¬ 
men?” 

Still she wept on in silence. I could see my 
words touched her deeply; but such is the pride of 
a loving woman, that, however conscious of error, 
it is difficult to make her confess her fault to a man, 
and that man her husband. 

Wishing to change the subject, and to divert her 
ideas firom ourselves, I spoke of Lord Mqptacute— 
of his departure—and said: “We have lost one 
friend, our best.” 
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“Our only friend,” she exclaimed with deep 
feeling. “ No, he is not lost: his friendship will he 
ever the same to us in heart in whatever distant 
lands he may sojourn—^hut we shall never see him 
more. Ah, how little did he deserve suspicion...” 
Then checking herself—“ Ambrose,” she cried, “ I 
will not give way to my grief: you have roused me 
to speak; and since I must unload my weary heart 
of its weighty burden, I promise not to renew our 
discussions. 

“ I will dismiss tliese miserable suspicions, and 
at all risks freely and entirely forgive you—^let us 
once more be to each other what we ere, and bear 
up with God’s help against all difficulties.” 

These words were a cordial to me. I responded 
heartily to my wife’s now earnest endeavours to 
restore things to their fomer condition between us. 
The time was indeed coming, and more quickly 
than either of us anticipated, when our utmost ener¬ 
gies, both of patience and of labour, were to be 
called into action to enable us to struggle with the 
increasing difficulties of our situation. 

Lord Corwen finally left England about this 
time; and though his visits had latterly become less 
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frequent, it was not without satisfaction that I found 
our house free from the presence of a man whose 
character I could not esteem. Yet he had been a 
liberal patron both to Kranitz and to myself, and 
his loss was speedily felt by us in a professional 
point of view. Several orders for sculpture, of 
which I should probably have had my share, were 
given this season by persons of fortune, whom I 
knew to be of Lord Corweii’s own intimate society. 
They all fell to other, and some not eminent 
artists. 

Lord Montacute’s departure was a blow to us not 
only in that,‘*4)ut in so many other ways, that it 
seemed as if considering him in the light of a muni¬ 
ficent patron was doing him an injustice. So many 
higher obligations bound both Carmen and myself 
to gratitude towards him, that our interests, which 
certainly suffered by his absence, were not to be 
thought of in the balance with his constant friend¬ 
ship and advice. 

In the meantime the expenses, necessarily great, 
of a sculptor’s outlay, and the premises rcjiuired for 
his art, remained a dead weight on our scanty 
finances. The few orders I now received were 
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small, and did not repay me for the cost, on the 
whole, of my spacious studio and working estah- 
lishment. London is not like Rome for cheap and 
easy living in the intervals between season and 
season, A had year in the English capital is a loss 
very hard for those in such circumstances as ours 
to make up. 

Carmen strove hard, and most conscientiously 
endeavoured to he the same earnest helpmate she 
had been to me—hut her spirits were gone, her 
cheerfulness impaired, and her health bore up less 
strongly against fatigue and anxiety than in her 
former days of sanguine expectation acid hope. We 
were the same to each other in all essentials, yet in 
some sense our 'hom^ was no longer what it had 
been. Misfortune and care had entered our dwell¬ 
ing, and alas, too well preserved their footing in it. 
Kranitz had, as you may remember, induced me to 
make a somewhat hazardous speculation in a min¬ 
ing adventure in Germany, to which, when I had 
money, I had lent too ready an ear. He liad in¬ 
vested his own small capital in the same under¬ 
taking, and I, thinking that he understood his 
countrymen thoroughly, had taken no pains to 
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make myself acquainted with the nature and pros¬ 
pects of the concern. This want of common pru¬ 
dence on my part was destined to be punished 
heavily—^more heavily than I could have antici¬ 
pated. The shares in these German mines sud¬ 
denly fell, owing ‘to the mismanagement of a 
director, one of Kranitz’s own friends, and a cm- 
seiUer prive actvml in his own coimtry. Before 
we had time to sell, even at a loss, the whole com¬ 
pany became hopelessly bankrupt. 

During the short periq^ that I had been estab- 
■ Hshed in London, I had, thanks to the patronage 
of Lord Moi^cute and his recommendation, accu¬ 
mulated a small capital, which, had it not been for 
this most unexpected misfortune, might have sufficed 
for our future wants. Now, all was gone, I had 
nothing but what was immediately about me—the 
premises and appurtenances of my studio, which 
were certainly of some value, but which when sold, 
were a loss to me in my profession that I could not 
get over. A very few unfinished works on hand, 
a small collection of useful and, I may *dd, most 
favourite and well-beloved drawings and prints, 
and some models and casts, were all that I possessed 
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besides. With these I must part; I must relinquish 
the dear though mute companions of many studious 
years, from which I had learnt the more elevated 
and poetical part of sculpture, and which had helped 
me to all I knew of grace and elegance in design 
and composition. 

I sold every thing—almost every thing at least; 
but I resolved not to quit London, if I could by 
possibility stay there without ruin. I began to 
give lessons in drawing and modelling, which suc¬ 
ceeded for a time, and ^ resolved to struggle on 
until some decided result should prove to demon¬ 
stration either that we could, or couM not, manage 
to live in England. Carmen, with that strength of 
character which never deserted her, came forward 
nobly in aid of our diminished resources. She 
devoted her talents in music and Italian, to teach¬ 
ing those accomplishments in the families to whom 
she could obtain an introduction, but they, in the 
absence of our patrons, were but few. 

I did not obtain many pupils. My line of Art 
was not tjiat of the many. The severe style that 
must be learnt and practised not only for sculpture, 
but for what may be termed sculpture-drawing, is 
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not popular. Carmen’s tastefal landscapes and 
‘pittwre di genere, were more successful, in combina¬ 
tion with her music, which was prized wherever 
she was known. 

But after a time I found to my gre,at astonish¬ 
ment that she received no more engagements— 
that those she had already obtained were politely— 
but somewhat abruptly tenninated; and that in 
more than one family another teacher was soon 
afterwards found to have- supplied her place. She 
took no notice to me of this falling off, and to my 
surprise, appeared little astonished at it: she went 
on steadily ^Jth what employment she had, and 
made drawings, or wrote translations and music for 
sale with a degree of calmness I could not sufficiently 
admire. I often found her in tears, but never 
faint-hearted at her work. I grew, if possible, 
even more firmly attached to her, and I trust she 
was persuaded of it. Kranitz, miserable and ruined, 
was more in our society than ever. He now bitterly 
repented his foolish speculations, and insisted with 
a vehemence that I could not repress, upop the fact 
that he had been the cause of ruin, to his Mends. 
I entreated him in vain to spare us the additional 
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pain which his lamentations occasioned to himself 
and to ns. I strove to convince him that we were 
mharked in one career as fellow-artists, fellow- 
travellers through a rough and treacherous world: 
his remorse would not allow him to listen to 
comfort. 

One morning he burst into my room in a state 
of agitation and great excitement, for which I could 
not conceive the reason. 

“ What is the matter?” I inquired, observing 
the strange expression that played upon the coun¬ 
tenance of this singular being,—always a puzzle in 
his various moods even to those 'v^lio knew him 
best, from the inconsistencies of his character. 

“ See here,” he cried, impetuously, drawing a 
tom and crumpled newspaper from his pocket: 
“ Ah! my friend! what rascals! I feared at first 

to bring this to yomr knowledge.” So saying, 

he held out to me a journal, which I saw at once 
to be one of those vulgar and satirical papers that 
from time to time infect the public of London. 

“ Thajik you, said I; that paper is a disgrace to 
the age—never look into it.” 
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“ But you must, friend Ambrose,” he exclaimed; 
“ it concerns you, it concerns Madame.” ' 

On hearing this, I snatched the paper from his 
hand, and read with indescribable dismay an im¬ 
pertinent, but yet not legally libellous paragraph, 
in which my wife’s name was coupled with that of 
Lord Montacute, in a way that left no doubt of the 
drift of the miscreant writer of the slander. Thun¬ 
derstruck, I remained speechless, when Kranitz, 
eagerly taking up his canc and brandishing it in a 
threatening manner, swore in German that he would 
find out the defamer of my honourable lady, and 
break everj^onc in his skin. With difficulty I 
calmed his rage, and persuaded him that such was 
not the way to seek redress in IjOndon; and he left 
me, aijparently but half convinced. 

Once more alone with my thoughts, I seemed 
suddenly to have had my eyes opened as to the 
falling off of Carmen’s pupils. If ealumnious re¬ 
ports were afloat, .no wonder she was no longer 
sought for as a teacher. This was quite enough to 
undeceive me as to the frue eause of my poor wife’s 
tears, and to exhibit to me in true but sad colours, 
the frightful situation in which wc were placed. 
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Work failing—expense going on—without friends 
—our resources gone. I could not press Carmen to 
speak upon such a subject, but I was convinced 
that I had at last acquired the real clue to our pre¬ 
sent difficulties. 

It was necessary to take some speedy and decided 
resolution, and this 1 did without consulting any 
one. I made some necessary inquiries, and took 
steps to provide all my limited means afforded for 
an economical passage to America. Emigration 
was now our only resource. I reckoned my whole 
amount of cash, after a long day of inquiry in the 
Loudon Docks,—and found that it vrsm not sufficient 
for my purpose. My despair was then at its utmost. 
1 flew to our now small and comfortless lodging, 
and with deep anguish confided to my matchless 
wife and comforter in trouble, at once my project 
and its impracticability. She heard me with com¬ 
posure : then, turning upon me those lovely eyes 
which never shone with greater affection than at 
that moment, she calmly said:— 

“ It is well, Ambrose; we live or die together. 
Y om: plan of emigration does not indeed surprise me: 
having been already a wanderer, I feel no terror at 
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the thought of exile from Europe; nay, I even 
thinking of suggesting to you an idea which has no 
novelty to me. I am ready to go or to stay, as you 
think best.” 

Kcassured upon this head, I resolved to pursue 
my plan, and to sell everything in order to procure 
funds for our undertaking. 

At this moment there came a hasty knock at the 
door, and Kranitz rushed suddenly into the room 
with a small bag of money in his hand. 

“ My friend,” he exclaimed, in a tone of exulta¬ 
tion, although the expression of his countenance 
was rather fiJHtof wild desperation than of anything 
approaching to joy; “ my friend, your design is 
known to me; you are preparing to leave this hard, 
unkindly fatherland of yours, to try to tempt For¬ 
tune in another and faurer world. Nay, deny it not; 
I followed your footsteps this very day, and thus 
gained intelligence of your design. We are friends, 
are we not, dear Arnold?—friends in thought—in 
soul 5—one in heart: and we go together, then, tO 
live or die together in that new hemisphpe. As 
for me, I have done: I have broken off all bonds 
that tie me to the Old World: see, here is the 
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price,” and he Md up a roll of gold, amounting to 
perhaps £200 or £300; “here is the price—the 
hard-wrung price of my last picture; the last I will 
ever paint for the thankless public of Europe. 
Down with your purse-proud Mecaenas tribe, h Z>aa 
les soi-disant patrmis des Arts. Let us seek freedom 
and community of ideas in America! ” 

“ Be calm, my good friend: if you have had the 
good fortune to gain this sum of money, believe 
me—^none rejoice in it more than we do.” 

“ Ah, nmii lidier, I sec you will not understand 
me. Wc are one : I have said it. Wc are in one 
boat, as you say in English; soon f»te will be in 
one ship, crossing the wide seas to a land of liberty! 
Therefore, this is yours; tliat is, ours in common : 
we have one couiw, one cause, one home, one purse. 
Friendship knows no division of interests.” 

He flung the rmhmix of gold upon the table, and 
at last was persuaded to sit down quietly and con¬ 
verse on the pressing subject of our departure. 
Carmen, as well as myself, at first would have re¬ 
jected every offer of assistance from any one, ^d 
more especially from one so poor as our fellow-ar¬ 
tist. ' But he' would take no denial; and feeling 
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that in truth we should probably have greater 
chances of success by making common cause in all 
our operations, and that Kranitz,—who, from his 
vigour of frame and energy of character was likely 
to be most serviceable in the rough life we were 
about to enter on,—^would be irrecoverably wounded 
if we did not accept his generous offer, omr scruples 
yielded to the occasion, and with heartfelt gratitude 
we consented to share his means. It need liardly 
be said that the supply was most 0 ])portunc, as 
wiithout it we could not have sailed. 

There was so much sincerity about Kranitz’s 
character, that*! could not help esteeming the man 
as I then knew him,—though I was aware of many 
of his faults,—and there were various subjects upon 
which wc differed entirely in principle. 

Our plan was necessarily a simple one. It was 
useless to think of setting up a studio and leading 
an artistes life at New York or Boston, where the 
demand for Art, still new, is very limited; or of try¬ 
ing the chances of success in historical painting in 
Savanna or Cincinnati. 

We must beenme settlers—colonists—fanners in 
the rudest and roughest sense of the word; and if, 
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after we should be once settled, our arts and Car¬ 
men’s accomplishments should enable us to add any¬ 
thing to our income, it must be taken with thank¬ 
fulness, but could not be looked forward to. To 
think of art and civilisation now would but add to 
the poignancy of our regrets. 

In all these diflSculties, a tithe whereof had not 
yet commenced, I looked with pleasure and admira¬ 
tion upon the determined character and powerful 
resolution of my wife. She was even now the first 
to suggest expedients, to forego comforts, to hurry 
on every preparation for our voyage; 

r -a 

My courage, I am not ashamed t6^avow it, would 
have sunk on more than one occasion, had it not 
been buoyed up by the cheerfulness with which her 
example inspired me. Indefatigable in her exer¬ 
tions, casting aside all regrets, all longing for what 
was now an impossibility, she strove and strove 
effectually to do her duty in the way that was set 
before her. She even overcame her previous pre¬ 
judices against Kranitz,—^who, I must say, showed 
himself sensible and grateful for the change. By 
our united efforts, we paid, every farthing of pur 
debts, and were prepared to start as soon as the 
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good ship Eover, bound to New York, should give 
notice of her sailing. 

I was myself not a little grateful to Carmen for 
tlie violence which I knew she must have done to 
her inward feelings in receiving Kranitz on such 
improved terms of intimacy. She was endowed 
with such power of self-command, that where duly 
bade her submit, no private likes or dislikes would 
ever interfere with her rule of conduct. I knew she 
shuddered at the thought of the barbarism and iso¬ 
lation of our future life, and was not sorry she 
should make a real friend of a strong and earnest 
man as 6Ur German fellow-labourer, to whose use¬ 
ful assistance we must be constantly indebted. 

The day arrived, the Eover weighed anchor in 
the port of London, and Ave found ourselves inmates 
of the second cabin of a crowded emigrant-ship, and 
owners of nothing in the world but the tools we 
were obliged to take out with us,—and a trifling 
sum,—the overplus of Kranitz’s money-bag. 

The night before our leaving our poor lodging, 
which I was in truth delighted to quit, J wrote a 
long letter to our inestimable friend Lord Monta- 
cute. It was partly to relieve my excited feelings. 
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and partly to escape from the hateful bustle of pre¬ 
paration, that I took up my pen to perform a duty 
—not un-welcome—lowed to my greatest benefactor. 
I entered fully into our present plans, but said no¬ 
thing of our hopes, though he might divine from 
the tone of my letter that all was not sunshine with 
us. 

It is wonderful how differently men -wiite under 
different circumstances. Now, had I been proceed¬ 
ing to a country where I had a chance of ever see¬ 
ing Lord Montacute, or had I been a fixed resident 
in England,' expecting Ids return, I never could 
have written as 1 did then. But the very know¬ 
ledge that in all human probiibility we should never 
more meet in this world, gave a sort of freedom to 
my pen which it could in no other case have pos¬ 
sessed. I felt all restraint taken off my mind; I 
could now pour out the full tide of gi-atitude, and 
follow implicitly the dictates of my heart in ex¬ 
pressing all I felt for such unaltered, such unalter¬ 
able kindness as we had ever experienced from him, 
and of I? occasion, had shown 

myself, alas! unworthy. I blushed as I thought 
over my own hateful suspicions, which he had so 
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patiently and successfully met, and accused myself 
of stupid folly as well as of ingratitude towards 
him. 

I wished Carmen to write Lord Montacute a 
short letter, which I might enclose in mine; hut 
^she declined doing so with an emotion that con¬ 
vinced me that she was guided hy a strict sense of 
propriety. 

“ Tell him,” she cried, “ that we will pi-ay God 
to hless him, and that our hearts will remember 
him as long as we live.” 

She thanked me warmly for having written to 
him myself^ **nd I could perceive that this act of 
mine lightened the burden that preyed upon her 
spirits on the last evening preceding our embarka¬ 
tion. 

The letter was left with Lord Montacute’s banker 
to be forwarded; and this was the last business 
that we executed on shore. 

Half-an-hour later we were on board. 
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~ CHAPTEE VIII. 


For ages, on the ffllent forests here, 

Thy beams did fall before the red man came 
To dwell beneath them ; in their shade the deer 
Fed, and fear’d not the arrow’s deadly aim; 

Kor tree was fell’d, in all that world of woods. 

Save by the beaver’s tooth, or winds, or rush of floods. 

Then came the hunter tribes, and thou didst look 
For ages on their deeds in the hard chase. 

And well fought wars; green sod and silver brook 
Took the first stain of blood; before thjaSice 
The warrior generations came and past,* 

And gloiy was laid up for many an age to last. 

Now they are gone, gone as thy setting blaze 
Goes down the west while night is pressing on. 

And with them the old tale of better days. 

And trophies of remember’d power, are gone. 

Ton field that gives the liarvest, where the plough 
Strikes the white bone, is all that tells their story now. 

I stand upon their ashes in thy beam— 

The offspring of another race, 1 stand 
Beside a stream they loved, this valley stream. 

And where the night-fire of the quiver’d band 
Show’d the gray oak by fits, and war-song rung, 

1 teach the quiet shades the strains of this new tongue. 

Bsvant. 


Those who have the happiness to be able to live 
at home by their own fireside, no matter in how 
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humble a sphere, are little able to judge of the 
miseries endured by the multitude of less fortunate 
beings who are compelled by circumstances to 
change their first home for one to which they are 
unaccustomed. Independently of separation from 
friends and local associations, which in their vari¬ 
ous ways influence the feelings of all mortals, there, 
is so much of doubt, and of necessary ignorance as 
to the future—so much of risk, of failure, or at least 
disappointment in most schemes of emigration, tliat 
the anticipations of the most courageous settler 
may well quail at the diflBculties that lie before 
him. 

What must it have been, then, to such a party as 
ours ? 

My wife was the only person among us who was 
in some degree used to the sea. Having already 
twice crossed the Atlantic, she at least knew the 
habits and requirements of a life on shipboard. 
This was more especially useful to us in making 
our preparations for the voyage, and probably saved 
us a considerable Sum. Kranitz was willing to do 
everything, but as ignorant as myself of everything 
out of his profession. He kept continually repeat- 
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ing to US, and to some countrymen of his (whom, 
fortunately for his amusement on board, he had 
found among a body of emigrants from the Baltic), 
that he was sure a location in the backwoods of 
Kentucky must be very like his own village in the 
forests of Pomerania, and that he was quite used 
as a boy, to live in a log-house, and to drive a wag¬ 
gon along the corduroy roads of that province. 

“ But have you been used to fell the pines, 
square tlie logs, build the house, and lay down a 
few miles of timber road?” asked the -captain, 
who could not abstain from smiling at Kranitz’s 
trivial idea of the labour he might Jiavc to look 
forward to. 

“ Oh, yes,” he replied, with an air of security 
and self-confidcnce, which I could not help envy¬ 
ing him: indeed, his spirits during the whole of 
this voyage appeared to rise, rather than decrease, 
at the prospect of the various difficulties with which 
we w'cre threatened; he seemed to have cast off 
all care from the moment of leaving the shores of 
Europe. 

t 

Well, we arrived at last after a tedious passage 
subject to all the incidents of a crowded ship, ad^ 
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verse winds, rough weather, and, above all, anxiety 
as to the future. 

That is the hardest trial that poverty entails. 
The privations, the hardships, miiy be submitted 
to not only without murmuidng, but with cheerful¬ 
ness ; but doubt, suspense, anxiety as to the future 
weal or even support of a wife and family, those 
arc the burdens which well-nigh cut the poor emi¬ 
grant’s heart in twain. Until he has surmounted 
to a certain degree those crying cares for the mor¬ 
row’s bread, he cannot know a moment’s rest, or 
lay his head tranquilly on his pillow. We staid 
as short a tim® at New York as possible. We in¬ 
quired for conveyances to Kentucky, and were sur¬ 
prised to leani the great distance of that state from 
New York. There is so much travelling in the 
United States that means of conveyance are rarely 
wanting. A fortnight’s journey brought us, with 
bruised and wearied limbs, to our location. Some 
respectable fanners of the country, and one or two 
of our new friends the German emigrants, who were 
going still further into the far west than we were, 
joined our party near Albany, so that we journeyed 
more comfortably than might have been expected. 
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It was indeed fortunate that the troubles of our 
journey were, by their hind assistance, in some de¬ 
gree lightened; for Carmen was in that delicate 
state of health that in our palmy days would have 
received every attention, though how, alas! sub¬ 
jected to the long forced day’s journey and shortened 
night’s rest, necessitated by our limited means and 
eagerness to reaeh our destination. But, in our 
present forlorn situation, her prospects of becoming 
a mother, which at any other moment would have 
filled my heart with delight, did but add to my 
other causes for anxiety. We arrived at last at 
our location. It was a pretty spo%*ahd in other 
times we should both of us have enjoyed its nat¬ 
ural beauties; but at present every consideration 
gave way to the necessity of finding or making a 
lodging. 

The clearing, for so the place was called, occu¬ 
pied the best part of a gradual slope which lay be¬ 
tween the virgin forest and a rapid river of no great 
breadth. We wore told that a fine waterfall (by 
the side of which some of our new friends were 
tempted to set up mills, and so remain near us) was 
situated some few miles lower down, and it was 
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evident that to these mills alone must we and the 
other settlers look for the little prosperity that 
could be expected in this wilderness. There were 
two other families of settlers at a short distance, by 
whom the clearing which we saw had been made 
within the last five years. They received us toler¬ 
ably well, and gave us an old log-building no 
longer tenanted, in which they themselves had first 
lived on their arrival, for a temporary abode. We 
had also a tent with us, made of the coarsest mate¬ 
rial, which proved of gi'cat service. 1 q this manner 
my wife was at least lodged under cover, and there 
was shelter "also for Kranitz and myself, with a 
negro help, whom we had hired with his wife as ii 
maid of all-work, for Carmen’s indispensable as¬ 
sistance. 

The very next morning, Kranitz and the negro 
made a survey of our new property,—large enough 
to have been a fortune in England—in America a 
mere pittance. I remained at home to assist in 
arranging the house, and to lighten the troubles 
that must fall to my wife’s share in so new an un¬ 
dertaking. At night the two men returned to our 
poor supper of Indian eom and salt provision which 
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we had brought with us, and Kranitz did not fail 
to give a graphic account of his discoveries. 

“ Well,” said I, “ since here we are to live, and 
probably to die also, let us hear what is to be found 
on our new domain. Are these forests like Sax¬ 
ony, Kranitz ?” 

“ Do not talk of such a thing, if you would not 
drive me mad!” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Patience—I will tell you what I have seen. 
First of all^ I walked through the hollow there to 
the side of the brook, where our neighbours say 
wc must begin cutting, as it is the good land 
in our lot that is likely to pay soon. I had a 
scramble to get over the fallen pines and to force 
my way through lianes and briers such as w'ould 
frighten any of our Saxon Jagers, and at last got 
to the place. The land seems good—like Wur- 
temberg land: but oh, mem Gott! wlien wdll a 
smiling country like Wurtemberg arise in these 
deserts ?” 

“ Tou^are disappointed then ?” 

“ Ah, we must take what God sends us. There 
is fine timber, but who will buy it ? Such plane 
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trees, and oaks, and firs, I never saw for size. Am¬ 
brose, we nanst begin cutting to-morrow round the 
house licre. We can soon get U 2 ) an additional 
tenement. We must get out our guns, too; I .saw 
some game, and I have no doubt more is near.” 

‘‘ You were always a sportsman, Kranitz.” 

“ Every German is born so : and for jjainters, 
remember Itubens, Snyders.” 

“ Mold, we have other things to think of liere.” 

“ That is but t<.io tnie, Ambrose. Onr chase 
must be for .subsi-stence. I hear that deer show 
themselves sometimes in these woods in the au¬ 
tumn.” 

It is uimeeessary to give you all the details of 
our settlement; avc liad baixdy time to make onr 
liabitatiou tolerable before Cannen, in this 2 >oor and 
lonely hut, with only her negress to attend her, 
presented me witli a fine and healthy girl. IIa[)])y 
child, to enter this world of strife and sorrow igno¬ 
rant of all that is j) 00 r and comfortless about it, 
ignorant of the cares and struggles of its jjarents to 
maintain existence in such a trying .situatjon ! 

Both my wife and the babe prospered in spite of 
all the chances that seemed arrayed against them. 
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How many in the luxurious cities of Europe fall 
victims with all the care that skill and wealth can 
bestow! 

As the season advanced our toils daily increased. 
We felled trees, Ave cut up Avood, avc built additions 
to our house. The site was really pretty; the 
glowing tints of an American autumn coloured the 
woods gorgeously; the view from our door com¬ 
manded a long vista of the forest, which formed a 
natural though irregular avenue of noble ])lant 
trees. At a short distance we had cut a Avinding 
path to the river, Avhere tlie clear stream began to 
chafe against the rocks Avhich formctl'the to]i of the 
rapids. This path was shaded by giganth^ scarlet 
oaks, now in the full richness of beauty, and tulip- 
trees; wild vines and supplejacks climbed tlieir 
tallest stems, and hung gracefully from their 
branches ; while through the fcAV clear spaces be¬ 
tween their trunks, the glistening Avaters and the 
low roar of the cataract made themselves percepti¬ 
ble to our senses. Kranitz was a true artist, and 
gloomy g.s his temper appeared at times, he seemed 
to find occupation for his ideas in studying the new 
and beautiful scenery around. 
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A Grreat magnolia stood near our door, where he 
liad knocked up a rustic scat for my wife; and 
when she was sufficiently recovered to henefit by 
it, she often sat under the fragrant shade in the 
sultry evenings of that climate. Its spreading 
branches were festooned with the scarlet creeping 
trumpet-flower : and bright humming-birds would 
soractiiiies come and seek shelter under the broad 
foliage, or sip honey out of the deep snowy cups, in 
wliieli they were fain to nestle. Attached as we 
all were to the. climate and beauties of Italy, we 
-ouh! not but acknowledge, that Nature was capable 
of w inning admiiution everywhere. 

alv ii(‘W care, my little dulia—for .so we cliris- 
teiual her in remembrance of our true and imfor- 
gott.m friend .lulius. Lord Montacute,—throveAvcll 
under the devoted care of her fond and anxious 
motlier. (laniieii’s passionate love for this child 
was .so cxce.s.sive that she would confide the little 
offiees of its toilet to no other hands but her own, 
nor suffer any help from the negress, who however, 
prevented from assisting in this respect^from my 
wife’s jealous affection, was yet truly fond of the 
infant, and who diverted us greatly one day by 
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leaning over tlie child’s cradle and exclaiming, 

“ Oh ! if Miascj 'were hut black, Massa.”. 

Frosty evenings now made themselves felt. Kra- 
nitz shot great numbers of wild ducks and small 
game, which were a luxurious addition to our small 
means. Winter set in, and as fuel was abundant, 
and the liousc, after the manner of the country, very 
warm, we made ourselves as hap]>y as avc could. 
The post came cmcc a-wcek—and brought us no 
letters, but occasionally a newspaper. Time wore on. 
Carmen was now (piite recovered, and a most happy 
inotlier. Outward cares and eireumstances seaaned 
not to affect her in the least. We jwSsed a dread¬ 
fully severe winter, yet she never murmured. Al¬ 
ways ready for toil, and bearing even more, than her 
due share, of it, she seemed to find in the caresses 
of lier baby all the reward she prayed for. Yet I 
doubted at times whether all was happy within. 
We had to submit to many hmdships and priva¬ 
tions. Our resources were not equal to our neces¬ 
sities, having been formed on false calculations, and 
in total ignorance of what lay before us. Our la¬ 
bours proved to be even beyond what Kranitz and 
I were prepared for. 
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Many times I returned cold and dispirited from 
work, and found my only consolation in the wel¬ 
come of my wife and child. 

Yet even Carmen’s looks began to fade. Toil 
and anxiety, though met with a moral coui’age and 
fortitude in which she was never deficient, had not 
failed to make a visible impression upon her ap¬ 
pearance. Her spirits, too, sank at times, and 1 
observed with pain, that although she always re¬ 
ceived my advice in the arrangement of our little 
houseliold affairs with willingness, and stirred her¬ 
self with energy in all she undertook, yet she never 
opened her owji thoughts to me, as formerly, or met 
me half-way in counsel, as in the early days of our 
union. It was plain she had not forgotten the un¬ 
fortunate misunderstanding about my engagement 
to Lilith. 

This was too soon confirmed to me. A traveller 
from Boston to New Orleans—a most unusual sight 
in om Avilderness—passe-d by our hamlet. He 
lodged with one of our neighbours, and, fatigued 
and indisposed, was constrained to rest two days 
before renewing his jc^mey. 

We had been enabled to supply him with some 

VOL. II. M 
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little mess of meal or porridge, when there happened 
to be nothing at hand in the hut where he was 
lodged; and in return for this trifling service, the 
traveller on departing left with us a bundle of Eng- 
lisli newspapers that had arrived at Boston but the 
day before he quitted it. Tliis was a most accept¬ 
able present, and one which served to beguile many 
a long winter’s evening, when we were thrown on 
our own resources for amusement. The contrast 
between our orvn sad plight and tlie brilliant civili¬ 
sation of Europe gave a greater zest to the accounts 
wc read of the quarter of the world whicli we had 
but lately left, aiid the dissertations oji art, galleries, 
music, &c., furnished us with much of interest to 
all our jjarty. Kranitz, with.grcat glee, found that 
a painting of his had been sold to an amateur for 
twice the miserable pittance he had been obliged to 
accept for it from a dealer in Newport Street; and 
Carmen was roused to a degree of more than usual 
liveliness by the announeement, in a paragraph 
headed “ Prospects of the Opera for 18—,” that 
it was cuiTently reported in the musical world that 
a famous opera, called “ IPrmaessi Sposi” by the 
celebrated Maestro Eeliciani, &c., was in contempla- 
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tion to be brought out by the manager in the course 
of the next season. 

Nothing in this mass of intelligence came home 
to me—till, on looking over some of the papers a 
second time, I found a paragraph headed “ Eael 
OF Montacute. —This distinguished nobleman, 
who has been absent from England nearly a twelve¬ 
month, has been heard of at Corfu, on his way to 
join the patriotic rising lately commenced in the 
Greek provinces of Turkey. His Lordship’s well- 
known classical sympathies have doubtless en¬ 
gaged his energies in the noble cause of Grecian 
independciittc,” 

Knowing the ardcTit devotion of that earnest man 
to any object he took up, I had not a* doubt but 
Lord Montacute -would devote life and fortune to a 
cause which must so strongly enlist his feelings in 
its favour. His fondness for the great names and 
arts of antiquity had always, as 1 knew, made 
Greece a laud of the highest interest to him : in¬ 
deed his travels in Italy had been but a preparation 
for a journey to Athens. I felt sure that he would 
dare everything for so sacred a cause. But what a 
pang it gave me to think of the involuntary share 
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our ill-starred destinies might have had in this pre¬ 
sent determination. 

Carmen, too, felt deeply that we had been partly 
the cause of estranging from his native land a man 
so well fitted to do it honour. But it was of no use 
now to waste ourselves in vain regrets: we could 
only how our heads and submit. This, however, 
was not the only important news which we discov¬ 
ered in our file of newspapers. In looking over the 
obituary, we saw the death of my Welsh uncle, 
Sir Caradoc Owen, at the age of seventy-two—with 
a few lines to say that it was the effect of gout, and 
that he had left his daughter heiress to«all his fortune. 
This intelligence did not fail to rouse a host of con¬ 
flicting and painful reminiscences in i^y mind; and 
as I could not communicate my thoughts on that 
subject to my wife, I was left to brood over them 
in silence. Oh! what misery is want of confidence 
—entire confidence—between those rvliose happi¬ 
ness ought to consist in perfect, reci])rocal trust! 

Of course, this announcement did not escape Car¬ 
men ; but she made no observation on it. She evi¬ 
dently wished me to speak: as if conscious of a new 
and unaccustomed reserve towards me herself, she 
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did not now dare to invite me to disclose my inward 
thoughts to her. I opened the subject. 

“ You see, my dear,” I said, “ there is a change 
in my family, I cannot pretend to feel much 
grieved at the loss, but I can feel for her whose 
kind and affectionate heart will be stricken with a 
severe, if not unexpected blow.” 

‘‘ Your cousin you mean?” 

Certainly; and I must write to poor Lilith by 
the next opportunity, to express, at least, what I 
cannot help feeling for her in her new situation.” 

“ Do not, I conjure you, write to her.to your 

cousin I mean.” 

“ Why not ?—Is it not the most simple and na¬ 
tural thing to do on such an occasion as this ?— 
What reason can there be against it ?” 

“ I beg this of you,” she cried. 

“ But why, Camen—wdiy, in the name of good¬ 
ness, should I not from this howling wilderness 
pour forth the natural feelings of my heart to a 

cousin, the nearest relation I have in the world. 

the only one ? ” 

“ Pray do not.pray.pray! ” 

Carmen insisted so long upon this point, and ex- 
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plained to me with such earnestness that she should 
be still more wretched if I did so, than she already 
was, with aU her growing cares—that I gave way. 
I could not bear to see the misery to which she 
would certainly abandon herself in case of ray re¬ 
fusal. My heart misgave me, however. I felt eon- 
scious of unkindness towards my early friend and 
once dearly beloved Lilith;—but I yielded—and 
bitter was the remorse I afterwards felt for not 
having written to her, as I ought at once to have 
done. 

Time wore on insensibly; and the constant labour 
of our lives barely sufficed to provide for our neces¬ 
sities : there was little leisure for thought when we 
returned from our daily toil,—and memory, if re¬ 
morseful in its regret, was more generally absorbed 
in the pressing and tangible realities that sur¬ 
rounded us. 

One memorable day, I chanced to be out with 
Kranitz in a forest-glade, not very far from our ha¬ 
bitation, but separated from it by a rising gi-ound, 
upon whidi the thickest and most densely matted 
jungle, combined wth lofty trees to conceal it from 
our sight. 
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Carmen was occupied at a little distance from us 
in the meadow where our cows were feeding, husied 
in some of the necessary occupations of the dairy, 
which ordinarily fell to her lot. 

t 

Suddenly the sky became overcast, and a violent 
liurricano was evidently approaching: peals of thun- * 
dcr, first distant, tlien nearer, fell upon our ears, 
and one violent crasli, simultaneous with a vivid 
flash of lightning, roused us all to a sense of immi- 
ncnit danger. 

Fortunate, indeed, that it was so; for, as we each 
pursued the nearest path that led towards the house, 
a hcartrcndtrfg scone presented itself. Flames is¬ 
sued from the roof of our dwelling, which we had left 
in such fancied security—cloud.s of sitiokc met us 
as we approached, and jiartly blinded us. The im¬ 
pulse of the moment made us all rush forward, and 
we found ourselves together on the spot. 

Carmen, in an agony of despair, endeavoured to 
force her way into the burning building to the up¬ 
per chamber, where she had left her infant in the 
care of the negress, before the flames should have 
seized upon the part where it lay. With the thrill¬ 
ing cry of “ My child! ray child! ” she darted into 
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the narrow passage, by which a rough flight of 
steps gave access to the single room above. 

I saw her form, surrounded by the burning flames 
and blinding smoke, totter, and then fall at the foot 
of the staircase. Maddened by this spectacle, with 
the strength inspired by despair, I jumped over the 
burning logsj and, seizing her in my arms, bore 
her back from what in another instant must have 
proved certain destruction; while Kranitz, appa¬ 
rently endowed with superhuman energy at that 
frantic cry, sprang upon a projecting beam, and 
gained the upper window, where we lost sight of 
him among the rolls of smoke and flame which 
issued from it. A moment more, and we saw him 
reappear at the aperture, with the baby in his arms. 
It was but too evident, however, that the fire was 
rapidly gaining ground: burning rafters fell on all 
sides of us, as wc rushed to the foot of the wall to 
receive from the hands of our brave companion our 
dearest of all treasures. He had, with wonderful 
presence of mind, wrapped the child in his own 
rough and^almost incombustible jacket, and suc¬ 
ceeded in lowering her cafetully into our arms be¬ 
low. Alas! we had not time to feel our joy. At 
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the yery instant when he was preparing to spring 
from the window, the roof, which was framed with 
beams of cedar and shingles of pitch-pine, the most 
highly inflammable timber of the country, suddenly 
fell in, carrying with it the already half-burnt pas¬ 
sage and staircase where Carmen had stood, and 
burying the unfortunate Kranitz under a mass of 
fiery ruins. 

With the utmost difficulty and hazard, our negro 
and myself succeeded in extricating this victim of 
courage and devotion from beneath the blazing pile. 
He was still alive, but in such a state of si^ffering 
from extemai and internal injury, besides the effects 
of fire, as to make it evident that he could not long 
survive. We hastily arranged some tarpaulins and 
canvass sacks in one of the outhouses on the other 
side of the yard, so as to make a place fit to receive 
him, and conveyed him as carefully as possible 
thither. 

Carmen, having laid her babe in safety, flew for 
some water, and leaned over him, bathing his tem¬ 
ples, and calling him from time to time^her deliv¬ 
erer, the deliverer of her child, who would be ever 
dear to her. 
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The poor sufferer replied only hy deep groans, 
and ineffectual efforts to speak, though unable to 
articulate intelligibly. At length he recovered suf¬ 
ficiently to utter distinctly a few words—wild, 
broken words,—prayers for pardon and forgiveness. 
“ Forgive you! dearest Kranitz, what have we to 
forgive?” I exclaimed ; “you, our tried and faith-, 
ful friend! you, the preserver of our child!” 

“ Bless you ! God ever bless you ! ” murmured 
Carmen convulsively, as she knelt weeping beside 
him. 

He raised his eyes to her face. I shall never 
forget their wild and passionate ex'|Ttession, as he 
cried eagerly, “ Say that again ! say that but once 
again ! But no! cold, cruel -woman! you will 
never again repeat those blessed words, when you 
hear what I have to tell you....Ac7^— ach — Gott!" 
A few more incoherent words in German were all 
he uttered for some time, till Carmen, ha-ving given 
him a drop of brandy mingled with some water, 
fanned his heated temples with a bough, which 
seemed in^some measure to relieve him. 

“ Ach, Ambrose!” he gasped forth, “ she is too 
good to a wretch like me.I am a sinner towards 
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God and man !—towards you, Ambrose—towards 
your angel-wife! ’Twas T, and none other, that 

made all the mischief between you.I loved'her 

once: that you knew.I have loved’her since 

constantly and passionately. Ach^ Oott 

T'es, I have done all the wrong.” lie paused from 
exce.ssivc exhaustion, and the silence was only in¬ 
terrupted by the deep gasps of the miserable man, 
who I thought each instant would have expired, 
through the intensity of his agony. Astonished, 
and painfully interested by his confession, and 
stung to the quick as I was by his wild words, I 
yet exerted mySelf to forget that he was other than 
the suffering mortal to whom 1 was bound to show 
the last offices of humanity. • 

“ Kranitz, I am your friend : go on. Say what 
you please. God is our ’judge ! ”; 

“ Ach ! Gott is our judge: that is ray fear...you 
are and ever have been my friend. Well, time re¬ 
mains not...I told your wife all I had learnt from 
Lord Corwen of your intended marriage to a cousin 

....I knew her not, but I made a false talft of it. 

a romantic story.that you preferred the fair- 

haired English girl, and only married Signora 
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Vitelli from a forced feeling of honour...good faith, 
perhaps—not love. I knew her well to whom I 
spoke....her woman’s jealousy took in all my hase, 

fiend-like insinuations.good as an angel herself, 

she yet listened to me, a devil!.” 

There was a pause. I dared not look at my 
wife, yet I could hear by her suppressed sobs how 
powerfully she was affected by his words. 

With increased difficirlty, he resumed:— “ I had 
her promise not to betray me as the person who 
gave her this information: I bound her to secrecy. 
Well I knew she would keep lier word. My deep- 
laid plan prospered, if not wholly, Kf' least in part: 
it drove the hated Montaente from her side. You 
remember, Ambrose, that morning you came to my 
house: ’twas I contrived you should overhear the 
conversation wi^ Lord Corwen and the Marquis 
h propos to Lord Montacute : they were my tools, 
those wild men of pleasure : I enjoyed, I revelled 
in the calumny; ’twas I that gave it shape and 
published it to the world: envious myself, I gladly 
saw even the lying tale of favour to another gain 
ground upon your jealous fears. I was indeed 
wicked, malicious in the extreme. I failed: yet I 
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apparently succeeded. I gained nothing, but I 
destroyed the happiness of you both. I followed 
you here: if I have helped you in the wilderness, 
’twas but to be near her. I had given up hope, yet 
I lived on in ray delusions. I could not bear exis¬ 
tence elsewhere. I had worshipped your wife. She 
treated me with constant coldness, and for her, cruel 
and disdainful as she is, I now die. Yes, I die in the 
thought of having saved her and her child; and I 
die happier in that thought of thus in some degree 
atoning for my calumnies, than 1 ever was when in 
my delusion I vainly imagined that I had succeeded 
in my course ttfdalsehood.succeeded in wound¬ 

ing her fair fame, and ruining her jirospccts in life 
as its neccssaiy consequence, hiuch has been my 

sin.gi’eat and temblc it now appears. O, God, 

I have not time for repentance.Forgive...for¬ 

give.” 

The wretched man turned convulsively to the 
side where Carmen knelt, trying in vain to soothe 
his dying agonies, and fixing his dim eyes upon 
those lustrous and beneficent orbs, now beanjing up¬ 
on him with the gratitude and compassion which only 
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a mother’s heart could inspire, he whispered hoarse¬ 
ly, “ Carmen, can you, will you forgive me ?” 

She hcnt her head over him—words failed her, 
and deep sobs shook her frame, but the kiss of 
pardon and j)eace she impressed upon his brow 
must have been intelligible even at that dark mo¬ 
ment of doubt and anguish; for, raising himself by 
a last but powerful effort, he placed her hand upon 
his scorched and wounded breast, and in a moment 
more, still muttering the words, forgive, forgive, 
fell back, and expired. 

Over this melancholy and av'ful catastrophe 1 
would willingly have drawn a veil, but it is neces¬ 
sary to the course of ray history. 

That night, forlorn and terrible as it was, is 
yet sanctified in ray remembrance by the entire and 
completo explanation Avith my wife, which followed 
closely upon this afflicting scene. She, now re¬ 
leased from her promise, gave me a full account of 
the long train of calumny and deceit by Avhich she 
had been imposed upon; and I, on my part, on 
fevicwijig the past, could not but recollect a variety 
of circumstances Avhich confirmed but too fatally 
Kranitz’s confession of guilt and treachery towards 
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US. Wc could not but sigh in silence over the 
frailty of human nature; and then, united once again 
in 2 >erfect confidence, we turned to the work which 
the urgent calls of the moment imperatively re¬ 
quired of us. 

The first thing to be done w'as to patch up an 
habitation. In a countiy of forests, that was not 
so difficult; and as all our tools wei'c Jiot in the 
house at the time of tlie fire, since it had occurred 
in daytime, while they were in use, wc were able 
to set about constructing a log-hut immediately. 
The late event, besides the destruction of our little 
property, aud’tlie gloom which it threw over all 
our tlionglits, had dej)rived ns of our best arm in 
the death of Krauite. There*, remaiiicd none but 
Phoebus the negro and myself, who could do any 
work. However, the season was fine, and with 
wood in 2 >lcnty, and some old sailcloth and tar¬ 
paulins, in which some of our now lost goods had 
been packed on the voyage, we contrived to put 
together a cabin for my wife ^d her child, (hir 
stores of corn, and a few other articles of jyovision, 
were out of the way of the fire. The neighbours, 
of whom in general we saw but little, were kind to 
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TIB on this occasion; mucli more so than from their 
usual rough manners and hhmted sensibilities we 
could hare expected. Indeed the difficulties of life 
in the backwoods are so great and so obvious, that 
none but the most hardhearted and least civilized 
of men could refuse to lend assistance to a fellow- 
settler suffering under such an affliction. 

We buried poor Kranitz as decently as we could 
in a glade of the fprest which he had been wont to 
admire for its picturesque beauty, and of which he 
had made rough sketches upon coarse paper with a 
carpenter’s lead. An umbrageous tulip-tree spread 
its arms over the grave, which wo- protected from 
the wolves by heaping over it a cairn of stones. 

Our second home in these wilds was at last con¬ 
structed, and wc lived in it but badly. My wife’s 
health suffered, as might be expected, from ctoe 
and anxiety ; the ague, that •n^laria of the northern 
continent, attacked her, and reduced her strength 
rapidly. 

Shocked as she^ad been by the confession of 
our late jni^rable companion, she yet acquired this 
consolation from it, that she could look on me with 
greater confidence, and listen to the history of my 
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past life, upon which I now entered unreservedly, 
giving tlie full detail of my residence in my late 
uncle’s family, without impatience. 

Her jealousy of Lilith at last relented to the point 
that I ventured once again to suggest to her the 
propriety of my writing to say that we had heard of 
Sir Caradoc’s death, and that I, at least, still felt a 
natural interest in her welfare. 

The letter was written and sent. In penning it, 
I found myself unavoidably drawn to say something 
of ourpresent life and circumstances; and todo so with 
truth, I could not conceal much of our actual des¬ 
olate and forTotn condition. Carmen’s pride cer¬ 
tainly suffered not. a little, hut she yielded; the 
step was taken, and I trusted, she would feel more 
compo.sed after it, as I unquestionably did. And 
then we kissed our little Julia, and turned with 

prayer to God once more to our daily labour. 

* 

Four months—four melancholy months—elapsed. 
We knew that if we were to receive an answer, it 
could hardly arrive imder that period; but our situa¬ 
tion in the meantime had become each day more 
deplorable, and we were beginningto despair, when, 
one evening, I got notice that the steamer on the 
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river had left at the nearest town—^many miles dis¬ 
tant—a parcel directed to me. Doubting whether 
this could be really the case, I nevertheless resolved 
to go and fetch it myself, or at least to satisfy my 
own mind on the subject. Even doubt where there 
is a chance of success, is hardly an unpleasant feel¬ 
ing. 

A fine winter’s day took me to the rapids, where 
I was sure to find fishermen, and probably a boat. 
Phoebus wanted to go instead of me, but I could 
trust none but myself on such an errand. I found 
a man preparing to start with a small catch of fish 
to the town: I jumped into his canbe, and, passing 
the rapids, we soon got into the great stream be¬ 
low. 

Arrived at the town, I ran to the post-office, and 
found—no parcel or package of any sort directed 
to me. Disappointed beyond measure, I begged 
for another seai-ch, and at length was brought out, 
ivo parcel indeed, but the longed-for letter addressed 
to me in the common form. 

This I claimed and carried off (in a state of hap¬ 
piness not easily to be conceived except by those 
who have been similarly situated), to a steamer, on 
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the point of starting up the river, which would land 
me at a station wience there were roads and occa¬ 
sional lifts to be had in the direction of our clear¬ 
ing. 

I could not of course commence the reading of 
this treasured letter on board a boat crowded with 
rough and noisy people; I therefore folded it up 
carefully in my pocket-book, and reserved it to 
peruse with Carmen when I got home. How long 
that day’s journey seemed to me! I did not reach 
our poor log-house till very late, and found my wife 
very anxious at my delay. In spite of the con¬ 
tradictory nabfre of her feelings, she could not but 
rejoice to Icam that my journey had not been in 
vain. The letter was produced, and, deeply moved, 
I read, in the well-known handwriting of my 
cousin, kind words to which I had been long a 
stranger. 

After assuring me that our long separation had 
not lessened the sympathy which, as a cousin, she 
should always feel for me and my interests, Lilith 
proceeded to give me an account of her father’s 
death. She expressed her grief that he had not. 
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feTen at the relented towards me, and that he 
had made no mention of me in his will. 

Considering me now, therefore, as her nearest re¬ 
lation, and in consequence of this neglect on the 
part of my uncle possessing an undoubted claim 
upon herself, she begged me to come without loss 
of time to England, and to bring my wife and child 
at once to Plas Owen. That, she emphatically de¬ 
clared, should ■ be our home whenever wc pleased, 
although she was at that moment taking steps that 
would place me in a situation to provide us with an 
independent habitation, if we preferred it. And, 
as if this were not a sufficient earnest of her angelic 
kindness, she had enclosed a short and most affec¬ 
tionate letter to Carmen, telling her she was already 
dear to her as my wife, and bidding her, in antici¬ 
pation, welcome to Plas Owen. 

Further, there was notice that I should find at an 
English banker’s in New York amj)le means for our 
voyage home. 

Carmen was quite overcome by the reading of 
this gencBOUs and noble-minded epistle. In spite 
of all prejudice, her heart was too good not to ac- 
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knowledge the injustice with which shehad previous¬ 
ly regarded my amiable cousin; but when she heard 
the welcome to Plas Owen, she sighed mournfully, 
and silent tears feU upon the paper she held in her 
trembling hands, as if her heart foreboded those old 
walla could never contain a welcome for her. She 
seemed overwhelmed, in spite of her gratitude and 
admiration, of Lilith’s disinterested kindness, by a 
fatal and melancholy presentiment. 

She struggled hard, however, with her depres¬ 
sion, and set to work in earnest to assist me in all 
the arrangements necessary for our departure. In 
our forlorn condition, you may imagine that we lost 
as little time in preparation as we could help. 

The winter was approaching, and we made all 
haste to New York. We found the money lodged 
for us there to be even more than sufficient, and 
having supplied ourselves amply with all necessaries, 
we sailed with the first packet in the spring for 
Liverpool. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 


Bello es yirir I la rida es la armoniat 
LuZ} penSscoS) torrentes y cascadaa, 

Un sol de fuego ilumixumdo el dia, 

Aire de aromas, flores apixiuias. 

* * * ¥t 

Bello es vivir! s’e ve en el borizonte 
Asoma al crepdscolo que uace; 

T la neblina qpe corona ol monte 
En el aire fiotando se desliace. 

Y el immenso tapiz del drmamento 
Cambia su azul en franjas de colores, 

T su^rran las hojas el viento 
T desatan su voz los ruis^nores. 

* * * 

Bello es Tivir I se siente ^ la xnemoria 
£1 recuerdo bullir de lo pasado; 

(l amina cada ser con una historia 
De encantos j* placeres que ha gozado. 

Don Jose Zokrzixa. 

Astee a prosperous voyage across the Atlantic, we 
arrived at Liverpool. The hard life we had teen 
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so long leading made the rest we enjoyed on ship¬ 
board doubly grateful, and my desire to revisif Plas 
Owen increased almost painfully. Carmen’s great 
anxiety to bring her child safe to its future home 
had so completely overcome all other feelings, that 
I believe her otherwise natural reluctance to meet 
Lilith was entirely obliterated. The journey— 
from Liverpool where we \anded—was not long, 
while the country was quite new to her, and so 
different from any part of England she had ever 
seen, that her thoughts were agreeably distracted 
by a variety of objects from the less pleasant anti¬ 
cipations that •might have disturbed her. To me, 
the well-known hills and woods as we approached 
them, did but speak too plainly of times gone by— 
of hopes and sorrows—which at that moment seemed 
to arise before me with all the jrower and distinct¬ 
ness stamped so indelibly on the recollections of our 
earlier years. My heart throbbed violently as I 
drew near to that home which had received me with 
the warmest hospitality, and had expelled me with 
the cruelest disdain. I could not but recall the 
image of my old uncle—^peace to his troubled soul— 
and with all charity for his unkindness, I could not 
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but confess that I was likely to be more tranquil at 
Plas X)wen, under present circumstances, than in 
his days I could ever have been. The thought of 
seeing my cousin troubled me: well though I knew 
she could not be unlike her own dear self, and that 
the possession of wealth and independence would 
make no change in her—but the expectation of 
meeting a woman one Jias loved, and by whom one 
has been beloved, is at all times, to a man of feel¬ 
ing, rather a nervous sensation. In the la^t few 
hours of that journey I lived years over again, I 
recollected things long forgotten, as well as if they 
had occurred but recently, and 1 fell into a dreamy 
reverie, from which I was only awakened by the 
carriage at last stopping at the gates of Plas Owen. 

.This roused me at once. A sense of the novelty 
of my situation, and of the necessity of recovering 
my composure, so as to present my wife and child 
to my cousin, without betraying the emotion that I 
inwardly felt gaining ground upon me, gave me 
strength, courage I'can hardly call it, for I knew 
not what I did. The well-known hall, the liveries, 
the good old butler who welcomed me as the Mr 
Ambrose of former times, Lilith’s favourite flowers. 
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which were in tlieir accustomed places, decorating 
the vestibule, all spoke to me of past days, in 'those 
“words without sound” that never fail to find 
their way to the heart, unless that heart be of 
stone. 

The gentle pressure of Camieu’s arm, and the 
soft cheek of little Julia as she leant upon my 
shoulder, recalled me to the world I was in, and 
spoke volumes to juove that time had passed with 
no lingering stop since I last looked upon Lilith in 
those halls. 

Carmen kept her self-possession admirably. 

Lilith met b» at the door of the vestibule. Her 
reception was most kind and affectionate. She took 
Carmen’s hand and mine at the same moment, and 
pressed tlicm together in both of hers, whilst she 
tenderly kissed the sleepy but wondering child, 
who from that first moment showed an instinctive 
fondness for her. 

“ Welcome ”—was the only greeting she uttered, 
but that in a voice and tone so well remembered by 
me that it went to my heart. Yes, it was^the same 
Lilith, the cousin, ther companion of my youth, who 
stood before me ; improved in appearance and 
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health, preserving still the same open, candid ex- 
pr^ion of countenance which had ever chhKic- 
terized her, and feeling a generous satisfaction in 
receiving us, which she did not wish to conceal 
There is no heauty equal to that which a pure and 
benevolent heart spreads over the features of a 
young and happy woman. 

Yes, she was happy, blessed with all earthly 
comfort, and richer in the possession of a good con¬ 
science than in the wealth which surrounded her 
and made her the envy of common minds. She 
had known sorrows—of which I could tell the tale 
—but she had conquered them by high principle 
and resignation. 

Fair and angelic she appeared to me, her ivory 
skin set off by the mourning which she still wore 
for her father, and her auburn tresses sipiply braided 
round her head. 

While admiring the fresh and still youthful 
beauty of my cousin, I could not help involuntarily 
drawing a comparison between her appearance and 
• that of Cmrmen who stood beside her. 

The hMrd life of toil which she had to endure in 
America, the anxious cares of a backwoodsman’s 
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wife with a yoting infant horn in the WildemesB, 
exposure to all weathers, sun, snow, and storm,—all 
this had told with unmistakable force upon her 
naturally daik and southern complexion, from which 
all youthful bloom had vanished. This was not 
wonderful in one who had struggled as she had 
done—but the soul—the eyes were still there, 
lustrous and brilliant as ever, full of life and fire, 
and radiant of the power within. But I am digress¬ 
ing from the course of my narrative. After we had 
partaken of some refreshment, Lilith conducted us 
to the apartments prepared for our use. These, 
which I knew fo be the best suite the mansion con¬ 
tained, consisted of a large and comfortable bed¬ 
chamber with dressing-rooms attached to it; a 
beautifully furnished sitting-room for my wife—a 
smaller one fitted up as a study for myself—and 
the child and nurse’s apartment contiguous to 
Carmen’s dressing-room: nothing could be more 
convenient or more agreeable to our wishes. It had 
all been newly furnished in the greatest taste, and 
a neat-looking smiling Welsh maid was .appointed 
to wait specially upon my wife and little Julia. 
We' found books, prints, flowers, everything that 
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could serve to make our residence at once comfort¬ 
able and agreeable. 

Lilitb did not live alone. Her former governess, 
Miss Penrose, whom I had often heard of, but 
never seen, had been for some time an inmate at 
Plas Owen. Though now old and infirm^ sbe was 
still attached to her fonner pupil, to whom in her 
present solitude she was an object of care and affec¬ 
tion. Miss Penrose had been the means of training 
Lilith’s heart and understanding in the sure ways 
of Christian rectitude. She had formed her mind 
to the love of all that was virtuous, and the admi¬ 
ration, and still more the appreciatioil, of what was 
sound and well-principled in the characters of her 
fellow-creatures. She had tempered the asperities 
of a foolish and wayward mother, and had guided 
her pupil in her studies and her condi^t till she 
had become the singularly amiable character she 
was. No wonder that Lilith’s affectionate regard 
for’Miss Penrose had made a home for her at Plas 
Owen, where her present infirm age might sink 
tranquilly into its last place of rest. 

My old and trusted friend Mark Haydon was 
still the respected clergyman of Bettws. Heartily 
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did I rejoice to see him once more occupying his 
useful place among his attached parishioners, and a 
frequent and ever-welcome visiter at Plas Owen. 
I found him grown older, indeed, but still preserv¬ 
ing that cheerfulness of character, blended with 
reason and good sense, which had formerly so pre¬ 
possessed me to cultivate his friendship. No so¬ 
ciety could be more agreeable to me, just escaped 
from a western wilderness, than this quiet circle. 
Carmen, whn had need of rest after the voyage, 
and who had suffered more than I at first thought 
from the hardships of her previous life, visibly 
improved in health. She admired the country, 
now in its full bloom of beauty, and, in spite of 
her constitutional reserve, could not but feel grate¬ 
ful for the unremitting attention which Lilith paid 
her, who wrtainly did everything that lay in her 
power to make her feel herself at home at Plas 
Owen. Knowing as I did the constitutional timid¬ 
ity and retiring natoe of my amiable cousin, I 
was gratified to perceive how entirely she gave 
herself up to her new friend—^for. such^ might 
consider Carmen to have become. Our little girl 
was an immediate bond of union between them. 
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Lilith, wlio was hy nature very fond of children, 
interested herself warmly in everything that con¬ 
cerned the welfare of the little innocent being upon 
whom she lavished such kindness. We endeav¬ 
oured to keep Julia to her lessons, but she was in 
danger of being rmintentionally spoilt by my 
cousin. To-day a little shaggy pony was brought 
down from the hills for Miss Arnold to ride ; to¬ 
morrow she is to go to fish, or rather to see fishing 
in the river—that torrent by the side of which 
Lilith and I had often rode in years not so long 
past but that the remembrance of them was yet 
vivid in my thoughts. One day«a' man brought 
up a quantity of fine net-wire from the works, the 
use of which he was not Saxon enough to explain; 
and I found out by interpretation that it was to 
make a little aviary for Miss Arnold’s birds in the 
comer of that small garden that had been Lilith’s 
in her childhood, • and which, after having kept it 
up with affectionate care for many years, she had 
now given to Julia. The aviary was to be a 
present for her approaching birthday, and a reward 
for the diligent care that Julia had bestowed, or 
imagined she had bestowed, upon her own inde- 
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pendent territory. The little one’s fondness for 
Lilith was excessive: she would sit upon her lap 
for hours together, her tiny arm clasped round her 
neck, prattling forth her thoughts, and asking 
questions, which Lilith would reply to with the 
simplicity of character so natural to her, and which 
rendered her peculiarly fitted to win the love of a 
child. 

Carmen was delighted with her child’s happi¬ 
ness, but began to express fear that she should 
never keep her steadily to the education she in¬ 
tended for her, under such temptation to idleness. 
In truth, my Vdfc’s less pliant character had much 
to overcome before it could bend completely to the 
soft, sure influence of Lilith’s kindness ; yet Car¬ 
men, though proud and reserved, was of too honest 
and truthful a nature to resist a friendship whose 
sincerity she could not mistnist, although it might 
inwardly grate upon some sensitive feelings which 
were not yet entirely subdued. When she had left 
England four years before, a jealous hatred of the 
yet unkno^vn Lilith had been the predominant 
passion in her breast; and it was not without a 
struggle, that prejudice, though proved to have 
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been founded in calumny, was finally conquered 
by the evidence which was now impressed upon 
her through her acquaintance with my cousin her¬ 
self. 

She saw Lilith in all the purity and calmness of 
a virtuous and well-regulated mind: she saw that, 
far from being a coquette, or desirous in any de¬ 
gree to retain an empire over me, whom a woman 
of a lower cast of character might have .wished 
to work upon as an old admirer—there are sirch 
women—or to show that she had a share in my 
heart as well as its legitimate possessor; my cousin 
treated me merely as a cousin—aS a brother per¬ 
haps, and my wife as the nearest relation of tlic 
family after me. Carmen saw by the whole rou¬ 
tine of English country-life, and by the high prin¬ 
ciple and simple tastes of her who presided in this 
abode of all that wealth reasonably employed can 
give, that there really was no room to suspect or to 
play off the airs and little plots in which vanity 
delights, and of which she had seen something in 
her passage through the world. She at last—I 
hope not unwillingly—did justice to the English 
character, of which, in truth, I considered Lilith 
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the type. Thus time passed in the most agreeable 
and satisfactory manner. 

In the mornings we usually visited some woody 
glen or some tumbling cascade—we climbed the 
rocjiy Dinas, or explored some feudal ruin ; in the 
evenings, music, which as a quickening spirit to all 
of us resumed her empire, and served more than 
any thing else to restore Carmen to her former self. 
Thus were we happy in ourselves, and tlie farthest 
possible from desiring any inroad upon that liappi- 
ness from strangers or distant ac<iuaintaucc. I have 
mentioned that Carmen had already commeneed the 
education of Julia: she was a child possessing great 
promise of intelligence; but I ought in candour to 
confess, that being so great a favourite of my cousin 
she was in some danger of being spoilt by the kind 
endeavours of the whole house to appear as if they 
were made but to please her, and it required the 
firm hand of a mother to preserve her from so serious 
an evil. Carmen did not shrink from this task, al¬ 
though it must sometimes have been painful to her 
feelings to see the way in which the little girl would 
cling to Lilith against that more unyielding control 
which Carmen never for a moment suffered to relax 
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into a partial indulgence. When not in the ladies’ 
society, I amused myself with modelling and draw¬ 
ing : of course I soon had enough to do in a small 
way, and had devised some pieces of ornamental 
sculpture for nearly every room in the house, though 
I had not marble to execute them. 

While our life passed happily in this routine of 
innocent enjoyment, Lilith received notice that Lord 
Corwen, w'hose necessities were but too well known 
in the country, intended to dispute the cession of a 
large part of the estate which had been understood 
to be conveyed to her father in the last transaction 
that had taken place between them.‘ ‘Exceedingly 
annoyed that any such demur should have been 
raised to a purchase which had been almost forced 
upon Sir Caradoc by his neighbour, and which had 
been conducted by a most respectable lawyer, Lilitli 
asked my advice how to proceed. I counselled her 
to go into the whole details of the case, in which I 
conceived there must have been some seeming irre¬ 
gularity, with her solicitor, and if flaw there was, 
not to as-oid the responsibility of altering and 
amending it. All this produced a necessity for 
frequent conferences between Lilith and myself in 
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her prlTate study; and I had more and more rea¬ 
son to admire her calm judgment, and the excellent 
plain sense with which she looked at her affairs. 

“ Why arc you so pensive,.Lilith? said I to my 
cousin one day when I found her seated in her ar¬ 
bour, leaning her head on her hand, apparently 
absorbed in thought. Three letters lay oppn on 
the table before her. 

“ Read these, Ambrose,” she replied. “ Are 
they not enough, though trifles in themselves, to 
show the vanity of earthly happiness ? Here am 
I, with far more than any share that I can have 
deserved of this world’s good, only desiring to live 
in peace and obscurity to the end of my days, not 
alone for my own pleasure, but for the benefit of my 
fellow-creatures, and see how I am persecuted by 
miserable little affairs that I know not how to get 
rid of.” 

I took the letters she held out to me, and 
read them over carefully; while Lilith, with rather 
more impatience than I had ever seen in her, 
walked up and down a favourite alley ,of stand- 
ai-d roses which formed an ornamental avenue to 
the bower she had left. The perusal of the let¬ 
ters ^t once let me into the causes of her annoy- 
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ance. The first I read was a very long one, full o 
the most ordinary gossip, yet not put togetlier with¬ 
out a certain smattering of wit, such as passes cur¬ 
rent in frivolous but fashionable society. It was 
from Lilith’s aunt. Lady Devonport (on her moth¬ 
er’s side), a scheming and interested woman, who 
had been frequently at Plas Owen during Lilith’s 
younger days on visits to her sister. I had often 
heard her spoken of by Sir Caradoc in terms suffi¬ 
cient to show his own dislike of her, and to account 
for her niece’s not having seen any thing of her 
aunt since licr mother’s dcatli. She seems to have 
had the hard and worldly character of the late Lady 
Georgians Owen, with perhaps more tact and usage 
of the world. But her letter proved to me at once 
that her company could be little suitable or useful 
to Lilith. She proposed a fortnight’s visit to her 
dear niece, whom she had not seen for so long, and 
would bring her daughter Agatha Devonport, who 
• had been Lilith’s playfellow at five years old, and 
was dying to renew her intimacy with her cousin ; 
“ such an affectionate, artless, ingenuous little thing; 
such a dear girl, so unsophisticated, though six 
years senior to Lilith. Then her son Lord Devon¬ 
port—though she supposed she must not ta% of 
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him—a model, indeed a pattern to young men—an 
example to all others of his age, and the treasure 
of a happy mother like herself, who knew the worth 
,of such a son in times like these.” The rest of the 
epistle was filled with chitchat about people whose 
names Lilith had never heard of before,—some un¬ 
interesting matches, secondhand bon-mots, on-dits 
of anybody and everybody, and a long dissertation 
on the charms of London society, to which she 
hoped erelong to have the satisfaction of introduc¬ 
ing Lilith, where she assumed as a matter of course 
her niece was dying to appear, and where she would 
be most happy to otfcr her the advantage of her 
home and acquaintance whenever she would come 
and be chaperoned by her. 

I thought I saw through the drift of this letter, 
and turned to another. This was short, dry, and 
comprehensive. The family solicitor informed Miss 
Owen that Lord Corwen had sent formal notice of 
his intention to dispute the validity of her title to 
certain lands now in her occupation. ' The third 
letter was a little longer than this one,,"written in 
rather a bold dashing hand, and turned out to be 
nothing less than a very straightforwaad proposal 
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of ,marriage from Sir Michael Drakelow, a baronet 
of considerable notoriety on the turf, and the very 
last man whom I should have thought of as a hus¬ 
band' for my cousin. His expressions of devotion 
and attachment might be sincere, as the compli¬ 
ments he paid to Lilith’s acknowledged good qual¬ 
ities and amiable disposition were most undoubtedly 
true; but the whole was expressed in such a com¬ 
monplace style of flattering expressions and vague 
generalities, that it might have been culled from 
the Polite Letter Writer,—^which, with the Pacing 
Calendar, were likely enough to compose the chief 
works in Sir Michael’s library. Like clumsy gen¬ 
tlemen of his class, he had the marvellous want of 
• * 

tact to put forward his own fortune (which had 
been considerable, but which common report—not 
always ill-informed as to sporting men’s resources, 
on which many an interested eye is sharply fixed— 
said was greatly diminished) as a proof that he 
could not possibly be actuated by the sordid views 
which would in ordinary cases be the motives of 
suitors to Such an heiress as Miss Owen,—a point 
to which he thought proper to beg her especial at¬ 
tention. 
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As I folded up this letter, I could not help feeling 
a certain satisfaction in the conviction that thi? last 
part of it alone, to a mind of such delicacy as Lil¬ 
ith’s, would have been quite enough to decide his 
cause in a way he did not expect, had no other 
reasons existed. But I saw too plainly that he 
was in all respects utterly unsuited to her, and it 
seemed to me evident that she herself had no in¬ 
clination to marry. 

While these reflections were passing through my 
mind I saw Lilith approaching the arbour, led, or 
rather dragged, by my little girl to see a wonderful 
bird’s nest with two eggs in it, which the child had 
discovered in a sweetbriar bush, and pricked her 
fingers in trying to touch them. 

“ But, Julia, darling, you must not take the little 
eggs; the mother-bird will scarce like you to look 
at them.” 

“ But, Aunt Lily,”—so she always chose to call 
Lilith,—“ I only want to turn them a wee bit more 
to the sun, to keep them warm, you know.” ■ 

“ That is just the worst thing you gould do for 
them now, Julia, for if you disturb them you will 
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never see the little birds hatched that you are to 
feed some day, as I told you.” 

“ Will they be as big as my little ducks that 
you gave me, Aunty ?” 

“ No; these are only little wrens, such beautiful 
little birds, that will sing to you, and eat your 
crumbs, if you will but. have patience, and leave 
them to God and their mother.” 

“Well, then, I suppose I must have patience 
and \tait,” replied the child in a low tone, as if it 
was a great sacrifice, much to Lilith’s amusement 
and that of Carmen, who had now joined us. 

“ Lilith,” I began—rather solemniy I fear. 

“ 0 why do you call me from this more congenial 
occupation to the dry realities of life ? ” she cried. 
“ This dear child, and her innocent, opening mind, 
are the compensation for many annoyances and 
vexations. Have you read those tiresome letters ?” 

“ I have; and, irksome as it may be, I recommend 
you to answer them at once. There is no better 
way of getting quit of business than by doing it.” 

“ Now, parmen, see what a visitation I am going 
to bring upon you. I must invite my aunt, Ladjf 
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Devonport—or rather, accept her invitation—to 
come here. I must amuse a not very amusahle per¬ 
son, because she is my aunt.” 

What, another aunty?” interposed little Juh’a. 
“ Will she be like you, Aunt Lily, and take me 
about with her everywhere ? Won’t that be nice, 
mamma?” 

“ You have your mother, Julia, always, if you 
will come to her,” replied Carmen, rather coldly; 
“ and though one aunt, as you call her, is very 
good to you, do not expect another in this world.” 

Lilith took no notice of the dry manner in which 
Carmen uttered this reproof to her little girl, and 
continued, laughingly, “ But the young lady, and 
the son if he should come—oh, what shall I do 
with them! Ambrose, what do you advise ?” 

“ I advise that you invite them immediately for 
some time that may be more convenient to you— 
say six weeks hence, when the London season 
will be over. Decline the chaperoning, and look 
out in the meantime for some company to meet 
them.” 

“ Good! as we can make nothing better of it. 
Will you, Ambrose, answer the lawyer, that if he 
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recommends me to resist Lord Corwen’s claims, I 
will do it. I will answer Sir Michael myself,” 
added she, smiling. “And now. Carmen, to re¬ 
ward me, do let me hear that Spanish song of 
yours once more, and let dear Julia lisp her little 
ballad that I am so fond of. Let us go to the 
music-room.” 

But Julia, with the simple fearlessness of child¬ 
hood, and liking better to stay where she was, 
began, without further praying, to sing in her 
childish treble the following strain, composed for 
her by her mother. 

JULIA’S KINGDOM. 

How fair is the kingdom 
That calls Julia queen, 

The merriest monarch 
That ever was seen I 


Her empire a garden, 

A turf-seat her throne. 
With flowers for court ladies 
In bright colours grown. 

Tho’ narrowly bounded 
Her fairy domain, ' 

She has plenty of subjects 
O’er whom she doth reign. 
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The mol^ ai^ her labourers, 
Skilful they toil, 

Tliey'dig, and they drill, 

And they tom up the soil. 

The ^orms and the beetles, 
They virork in thejnines, 

And the spiders are weavers 
Of pattern designs. 

The gnats gather taxes 
Where tribute is due; 

And the ants are shopkeepers, 

' And busy on^ too. 

The lady>cows, dairy-muds, 
Useful at need ^ 

And the flies are the soldiers, 
An army indeed. 

Th% grasshopper &rms,— 

Is contented they say,— 

In the sunshine he chirrups 
While nuking his hay. 

The bees are the merchants 
All laden that go, 

With store of gold honey 
From hive to and fro. 

The wasps are all lawyere— 
Got out of their way; 

And the slug an old usurer 
Gorging his prey. 

The snails are the doctors 
Wlio little grubs cure, 

And sometimes they kill them, 
You may feel quite sure. 
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The canning vrild rabbits 
That ran from the hill, 

And plunder the bushes, 

Are gipsies at will. 

Her peers arc the butterflies 
Stately and grand, 

With their rubes and their ennine,- 
Illustrious band! , . 

And the birds are her bards, 
Historians, who sing; 

While with their world*carols 
The welkin doth ring. 

And oh, may these subjects then 
Never complain 

That their queen is a tyrant, 

Or causeth them pain. 

For all that she sees 
Of the life, that around, 

In these her dear subjects 
Doth spring and abound, 

Hath been call’d to existence, 

To share and divide, * 

By Him who made Julia,— 

And all things beside. 


Julia received many kisses for her exertions, and 
they then rettimed to the house, the ladies to the 
music-room, and I to write my letter. Lilith 
seemed so perfectly happy in our society, so well 
occupied in the care of her estate and of her people. 
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as she called its inhabitants, that I could not but 
see with regret the expected inroad of unwelcome 
and perhaps interested strangers. She had just 
dn-anged to settle me, as her local agent and factor, 
in an old house, about to be repaired, in a most 
loyely situation among the mines of Pengerran Issa. 
I was to OYcrlook the estate in general, and tlie 
works of Pengerran and Cwindudno in particular. 
The spot 1 knew well, and Carmen had specially 
admircd it. Eight hundred per annum was to be 
paid to me as a salary, in addition to other munifi¬ 
cent gifts settled and secured on mine and Carmen’s 
joint lives, and*a»minor sum placed in an endowment 
society, a small nest-egg, to accumulate for little 
Julia. 

I knew not how to be sufficiently grateful. I 
answered the solicitor’s letter in such a manner as 
to show that any lawsuit with Lord Corwen would 
be entered into with regret, because it would imply 
a doubt of Sir Caradoc’s having taken more than 
his just rights; and I was happy, a fortnight after¬ 
wards, to receive a proposal from the oppQsite side 
for an honourable arbitration, which I advised Lil¬ 
ith to agree to, and it ended advantageously for her.. 
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Our long-threatened visiters at last arrived. Lady 
Devonport was a tall and rather stately personage, 
who might once have heen handsome. Her man¬ 
ners were polished, but a little too condescending, 
and even in her most affable mood she always con¬ 
trived to give her auditors an idea of her own im¬ 
mense superiority. She was a great talker, and 
from the mere “ Jesoi'w de^rhr ’’ became more tol¬ 
erant of the mass of general society (because she 
required listeners) than her inborn pride would 
otherwise have allowed her to be. Clever, but 
without taste of any kind, whether in art, music, 
or literature, she praised everything that the world 
praised, and abused everything that the world cried 
down, not in the least caring which way the tide 
went, or knowing enough of the subject to be much 
hurt even if her own party lost tlie day. 

Her. daughter was just what might have been 
expected from the blood and tuitionof such a parent. 
Well-looking, from youth, figure, dress, and tour- 
tmre, her beauty, as it was the fashion to call it, 
was in n^ opinion anything but the real beauty of 
nature, character, or expression. Less clever than 
her motlier, she seemed to make it her aim to be- 
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come by art and affectation what her mother was 
by native sharpness and experience of the world. 
Both of them were inclined to treat Carmen and 
myself superciliously at first; but a short experience 
of Lilith’s manifest regard for us showed clearly, to 
such practised and worldly-minded persons, that 
they must take another line to succeed at Plas 
Owen. 

It was impossible to live two days in the same 
house with Carmen without being struck by her 
grace and talent; and after a few days more Lady 
Devonport found it the surest way to her niece’s 
heart to listen «to and to praise Carmen’s music, 
which she did as ignorantly as extravagantly, and, 
in a patronizing maimer, to say how she wished she 
liad seen her a few years sooner, when she heard 
.she had lived in London. They took no notice of 
Julia (who shrank from contact with either mother 
or daughter with the instinct often shown by chil¬ 
dren to those who dislike them), but condescended 
to ask me for an unconscionable number of sketches 
for their gaudy albums; and the young lady oblig¬ 
ingly offered t9 practise duets with my wife—not 
to improve herself, which would have been both 
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possible and reasonable,, but to show Carmen some 
musical novelties from London, “ of which it was 
such a pity she should be ignorant.” 

We did but smile at these pretensions, though 
Lilith’s kind heart was sometimes annoyed by 
them. 

Miss Devonport, acting, as it plainly appeared, 
under her mother’s directions, did everything she 
could to induce Lilith to promise that she would 
come up to London next season, and go out with 
her under Lady Devonport’s wing. 

It would be so delightful to hear her new and un- 
soph isticiited observations; “ for yon know, cousin,” 
she would say, with assumed archness, “ you must 
confess I could teach you something of the world : 
the only thing, my dearest, that you want. Excuse 
me, but you must—must come. You must know 
George Howard—he is my beau-ideal, my particu¬ 
lar friend—my ”—blush and a giggle, both 

rather forced, interrupted the half-begun confi¬ 
dence. 

One day during the visit of this great lady, Lilith. 
received a letter from Ae chairman of a soQicty 
established in the county town for some charitable 
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purpose, to which she had been a liberal contribu¬ 
tor, inviting her to attend a subscription-ball which 
was to be held on that day-week for the purpose of 
celebrating the anniversary and increasing the funds 
of the institution in'question. She was at the same 
time earnestly requested by a private note from the 
chairman, a gentleman of the neighbourhood, to 
bring with her as many of her friends as she could 
induce to patronize the ball. 

Carmen and myself were not unwilling to stej) 
out of our routine life for a useful purpose, and still 
less so when it was a question of doing what was 
agreeable to Eilith in supporting her by our com¬ 
pany, her peculiarly isolated" position making her 
appearance in public particularly irksome to her. 
But it is one of the most difficult things in the world 
to persuade a lady of fashion and high society, used 
to the brilliancy of London, and the exclusiveness 
of her own clique, to honour with her presence an 
assembly of the “ natives ” in a pro^dncial town. 

Lady Devonport began by setting her face en¬ 
tirely against it: said she did not come iq^o Wales 
to go to what she could enjoy much better in Lon¬ 
don ; declared (for the first time in my hearing 

VOL. II. p 
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since she came to Plas Owen) that she was devot¬ 
edly fond of the conntry, delighted in scenery and 
costumes,, and decided against going to this odious 
ball. The young lady cliimed in with all her mo¬ 
ther’s ideas; but with characteristic versatility 
asked, almost in the same breath, so many ques¬ 
tions about Welsh balls, Welsh music, and Welsh 
liarjjers, and “ the sort of people qne might ex¬ 
pect to see there if one went,”—that I half sus¬ 
pected she had no disinclination to go and try to 
amuse herself, as I saw plainly that Plas Owen 
was not likely to be gay enough for her tastes. 
We had a little amusing discussion 'upon the sub¬ 
ject, which ended by Lilith saying, that at all 
events she must go, and that we had promised to 
accompany her. 

“ Did you really never go to a country-ball, 
aunt ?” she asked. 

“ Oh yes, some twenty years ago, in our own 
part of the country, where I was obliged to go, very 
much as you seem to be here. We are all of us 
now and then constrained by circumstances to 
mingle with the crowd. My poor sister, too, and 
your father tried to press me into going to a county- 
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ball in this very town, on my first visit to them 
here; but I escaped in time, and flew off to Lon¬ 
don.” 

“ Well then, do not fly off now, but stay and 
help me at this my first appearance, under present 
circumstances at least.” 

“ Of course, you know, I should not care so much 
about it: I might find amusement in it; but I 
cannot produce my daughter in a society so very 
different from what she has been accustomed to.” 

“ Oh, mamma,” interrupted Miss Devonport, 
“ I might enjoy the fun too, perhaps.” 

“ Well, if fttaust be, and if it will add to your 
Sclat in the capital city you mean to honour , with 
your presence, Lilith, we will add ourselves to your 
train.” 

“ And, mamma, I will write to my brother. You 
don’t know Hubert yet, Lilith—=such a love—such 
a dancer: I will make him come down and bring 
one or two men with him: he shall bring...” 

“ Stop, you silly girl,” cried Lady Devonport, 
eager to prevent her voluble and inconsiderate 
daughter’s self-betrayal: “ Do you think they 
would come down to a ball here?” 
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“ Oh, yes, and then at least we shall have some 
one to speak to, and with whom I can dance, 
mamma.” 

Lady Devonport had no objection that her son 
should have a good opportunity of seeing Lilith in 
the midst of her possessions; hut knowing his super¬ 
cilious dislike of “the provinces,” which no one 
had encouraged more than herself, she dreaded lest 
the first impression of meeting her in the midst of 
what she had predetermined must he a vulgar cast 
of society, should set him immediately against the 
match she was planning. Consequently she dis¬ 
suaded her daughter from writing' to him. But 
this, if it prevented the possibility of his bringing 
down a dozen of his young dandy companions, and 
especially the young lady’s favourite flirt, the ador¬ 
able George Howard, did not contribute to put her 
in good humour. During the days that intervened 
between this conversation and the ball that had 
occasioned so much discussion, I was pained to 
perceive that Carmen seemed gradually to return 
to that %tate of reserve and low spirits which had at 
a former period made me so miserable. I was sure, 
for every day gave proofe of it, that nothing could 
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exceed Lilith’s kindness of manner in her habitual 
daily intercourse with her. I had also been, I 
confess, gratified at seeing that 0armen had made 
her way into the good graces of the Devonports, as 
Lady Devonport would frequently seek her society, 
apparently for its own sake, and bestowed upon her, 
as it appeared, a large share of her conversation. 
Of this, however, I heard little; but it seemed 
generally to run upon her usual topics, the manners 
of London, the heartlessness of men and husbands, 
all propounded with more worldly sagacity than 
deep insight into human nature. It was not till 
long afterwards* that I discovered the drift of all 
this. Confidence it could not be called, but mis¬ 
chief it certainly was. 

Every morning after breakfast, as soon as the 
post arrived, which was late in that remote coimty, 
I repaired to Lilith’s study, to confer with her about 
the business letters, which seemed to come thicker 
and thicker every day. Julia would frequently 
accompany me, and try to stay there, in her little 
coaxing manner, to get rid of the lesson she knelv 
awaited her with her mother; but J generally tried 
to be firm, and to take the child back to Caimen’s 
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rooHij where she usually received us in silence, or 
with a melancholy, ‘‘ At last, child ?” to me some¬ 
times not a word. 

Another time, when Lilith had chanced to come 
out of her sitting-room with me, Julia walking be¬ 
tween us, and holding our hands, I perceived Car¬ 
men listening attentively to Lady Devonport, who 
was pointing to us with no benevolent expression 
of countenance. I can now very well guess what 
was the purport of that conversation, but at the 
time I was sorely puzzled to interpret it. 

The Spanish character is jealous, and con¬ 
sequently suspicious; too often, I might add, vin¬ 
dictive. These three faults flow as naturally one 
from the other, as the plant grows from the seed 
which gives it birth. 

Carmen, without having the dark side of the 
Spanish character, had certainly the blood which 
forms its most congenial soil: her early education, 
however, under the eye of a careful and honourable 
father, had tempered its defects. 

The evening of the ball at last arrived, and we 
left Plas Owen in two carriages. Mr Haydon 
V would not attend balls, as he disapproved of danc- 
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ing as a clerical accomplishment, and therefore de¬ 
clined being present where he might see some of 
his eloth amusing themselves in what he considered 
a diversion unsuited to a clergyman. 

The ball was, as it turned out, neither better nor 
worse than the general run of country-balls. The 
room was good, the lighting rather less so, the com¬ 
pany everything one could desire or expect in a 
thinly peopled country. 

Lady Devon port, dressed in the extreme of fashion, 
followed by her daughter, who did not yield to her 
mother in the taste and elegance of her toilette, en¬ 
tered the roofti'as if predestined to be queen of the 
assembly. The patroness of the ball, with whom 
Lilith was acquainted, led the party to the best 
seats, where they had time to look round ere the 
dancing began. 

As different parties entered, sundry were the 
looks and whispers interchanged between mother 
and daughter as to the appearance and Immure of 
the respective individuals. 

“ Do you see, mamma, that woman m4)ink near 
the door? what a head she has !” 

“Which person do you mean?—the one like 
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Ceres wreathed with golden com, fresh from the 
fields, no doubt; or that hoiden with bunches of 
roses on her head!” 

“ Eose bushes, I should call them, mamma. I 
wonder she did not introduce some grass plots among 
them; there is room for it between the tufts of that 
jardin Anglais on her head! ” 

“ I wonder who this man can be who is evidently 
coming up to speak to us, Lilith,—do you know 
him?” 

Before an answer could be given to this question. 
Sir Michael Drakelow had advanced with a half¬ 
bold, )isX{-nonehalant air to within 'a" few steps of 
our seats, wKen, bowing to Lilith, he said:— 

“ Miss Owen, I hardly expected this plea¬ 
sure.” 

Lilith was a good deal disconcerted: her situa¬ 
tion with regard to Sir Michael was' not known to 
any person present but myself, and she had not cal¬ 
culated the possibility of meeting him that even¬ 
ing. 

“ I have usually come to these balls. Sir Michael, 
in former years,” she replied, with some timi¬ 
dity. 
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Sir Michael, unabashed, , or perhaps encouraged 
hj her visible embarrassment, stood his ground, 
and evidently intended to ask Lilith to dance; but 
while he was meditating it, I seized the moment to 
preclude the necessity of an answer which would 
have been awkward, by asking myself for the hon¬ 
our of her hand. This settled the matter for that 
time, and Sir Michael, who was immediately in¬ 
troduced by the lady patroness to Lady Devonport, 
consoled himself by dancing with her daughter. 

Just at that moment the Duke of Merioneth, Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, struck by Carmen’s 
graceful apptSrance, req^uested to be introduced, and 
asked her to dance. 

This she declined, alleging that she never danced, 
and she remained seated by and talking to Lady 
Devonport, who became, on perceiving the Duke’s 
notice, more gracious and patronizing to her even 
than usual. I could hear her expressing the most 
praises of her dress and appearance, and point¬ 
ing out to her the comparatively imperfect style of 
that of my cousin Lilith. I was placed at the head 
of the set formed, and consequently only a few paces 
removed from the great lady 
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Whilst standing alone during one of the mazes of 
the figure in which my partner was singly engaged, 
I overheard her say to Carmen:— 

“ Mr Arnold is really the most animated ‘ cava¬ 
lier ’ of the hall. Is he always so fond of danc¬ 
ing?’' 

‘‘ No,” said Carmen; “ he scarcely ever has 
danced to my knowledge.” 

“ Well, his partner, my fair niece, has inspired 
him. Of course you have allowed him, like a rea¬ 
sonable wife, to flirt with his old flame, deeply at¬ 
tached, as they say they were.” 

“ Pardon me. Lady Devonport; njy Imsband is 
no flirt, nor Miss Owen cither, I fancy.” 

“ You take things au grand s&rimx ^—I only 
meant that acquaintances that are new to you are 
very old fnends to him. You know he spent two 
years at Plas Owen ?” 

» Oh, full well.” 

Here the music stopped, and with it the conver¬ 
sation—the last words of course coming out with 
double effect in the silence—as if the whole room 
were intended to hear them; and hear them I be¬ 
lieve they did. I could see that more earnest talk 
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passed between Carmeh and Lady Devonport, bnt 
in a whisper; I could only guess that I was the 
subject of it. I restored Lilith to her place, where 
§ir Michael was already waiting to propose for the 
next quadrille; but Lilith being really tired, easily 
excused herself, and escaped from her pursuer. 

The object of our presence at the ball being ac¬ 
complished, our party were not loth to take their 
departure, having some miles of mountain-road to 
go home. I felt relieved from a responsibility as I 
handed Lilith to her carriage ; and she, I am sure, 
was not less happy tliat she was freed from the pre¬ 
sence of Sir ’Michael Drakelow. 

Lady Devonport was bored and emuy&e by the 
“ rustics,” as she called them ; and Miss Devonport, 
the only individual among us (with the exce^rtion 
of Lilith) who had cither youth or spirits to be 
pleased, took upon herself to enliven us with the 
result of her observations. Carmen alone was ab¬ 
solutely silent during the whole time of our return¬ 
ing to Plas Owen. Lilith was forced to keep her¬ 
self awake to answer the questions of her sprightly 
cousin as to all the Joneses—^who naturally predo¬ 
minate at a North Welsh county-ball. She pre- 
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tended not to understand the difference there could 
he between one Jones and another; or why the 
whole county did not formally adopt the name of 
Jones and proscribe every other. 

“What! even the Owens?” said Lilith, play¬ 
fully. 

“ Oh, I forgot them: let the Owens take forcible 
possession of the next county, and declare war 
upon the Joneses in true feudal style.” 

“ I am afraid we are not quite numerous enough, 
Agatha.” 

“ I suppose not; if you count the enemy in 
tipplets, as you did those three JoneseS,' you told me 
were, respectively, Jones Jones the squire; Jones 
Evan Jones ; and Prytherch Jones Jones,—all of 
some place that sounds as if it belonged to the map 
of Tartary rather than to our own island.” 

“What! the three young digants^ whose hair 
seemed to stand on end, and whose staccato move¬ 
ments were so perfectly in unison? as I hinted to 
Mrs Arnold, though I seldom venture on musical 
criticismSj’oyawned Lady Devonportj 

LUith could not help laughing at this musical 
observation, and rejoined:— 
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“ They arc very good people, however, and then- 
sister, whom you saw with them, I like as well as 
any of my neighbours.” 

“ That girl, I suppose, in stripes, spots, or checks, 
with the sta-eamers of ribbons for colours! Ttm 
must describe by symbols if I am to resuscitate her 
portrait in my memory.” 

“ Dear cousin Agatha, do not be so imraerci- 
ful.” 

The young lady, whose talent was dress, and 
whose spirits were evidently rising with the occa¬ 
sion, was provokingly inten-upted in her tirade by 
the carriage’stopping at th6 gate of Plas Owen, 
just as she was declaring that she would the very 
next day sketch the delightful costumes she had 
seen, and bring them into vogue in London as the 
fashions of a newly discovered country—^latitude 
and longitude unknown. Miss Devonport’s lively 
sallies had banished our sleepiness so effectually 
that we were really sorry for the interruption. Car¬ 
men alone seemed melancholy and unhappy. I 
endeavoured to extract from her something which 
would lead me to the cause of her change of ^irits, 
and followed her through our apartment to our 
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deax little Julia’s nursery. She bent over the 
sleeping child^ and as she gazed at it lying tran¬ 
quil in its innocent slumbers, tears trickled down 
her cheek. She tenderly kissed it, and then, fearful 
of its awaking from that happy sleep of youth and 
health, we softly left the room together; but when 
once mcae alone—alone with night and our own 
hearts—^1 again ventured to ask her the cause of her 
depression, which, alas! I partly conjectured, after 
what I had overheard. She made no answer, and 
we retired to our pillows with feelings of mutual 
sorrow and distrust. • 

' Two days afterwards the Devonports returned to 
London. 

Lilith had refused to join them there, at least for 
that year. The visit had passed off well, though 
there could be little congeniality between sueh dis¬ 
cordant minds. But, as I speedily found, it had 
left other sad traces behind it, which nearly con¬ 
cerned myself and my domestic happiness. 
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CHAPTER X. 


SDtr {inb tcm aufwac^cn na^, tvcnn. ‘mix tratlmcn, tvie tratimen.— 
Unfcv Setjen t(t fein ^raum, afxx <x doll unb tuitb vietlcldit etnec metbcn. 

SEooalid.’ 


I gav^Jiim all my beings like a flower 
That flings its perfume on a vagrant breeze; 

A breeze that wanders on and heeds it not. 
llis scorn is lying on my heart like snow, 

My eyes arc weary, and I fain would sleep; 

The sweetest sleep is underneath the ground. 

ALEXAIfDEU SUITII. 


Plas Owen, after the departure of its fashionahle 
visiters, once more resumed its normal state <jf 
calm and tranquillity. Would that I could add, of 
happiness also ; but that was denied. The gaiety 
of our late party, and the employment which my 
endeavours to assist Lilith in the entertainment of 
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her guests had forced upon me, had prevented my 
observing Carmen aa nearly I did afterwards. 

She suffered about this time much from head¬ 
aches, and her general nervous susceptibility in¬ 
creased to a degree that alarmed me j but though 
her reserve habitually led her to conceal her feel¬ 
ings, I could not avoid suspecting th 9 ,t there must 
exist some moral as well as physical cause for so 
gi-eat a change in her appearance and temper. 

My distress was heightened by perceiving that 
our little Julia, whose disposition was naturally 
most affectionate towards her mother, had become 
gradually estranged from her. Oainiien, whose 
system both of teaching and of management wa.s 
rather strict than otherwise, was inflexible on the 
subject of attention and regularity at lessons. 

Now it so happened that Lilith having nothing 
to teach, but a great many honbomxadi toys always 
at Julia’s disposal, became such a favourite with 
the child, that she was not always ready to go to 
her book when the hour came for repairing to the 
school-ro 9 m, nor very ready with her lesson when 
there. In short, poor Julia had often to do her 
work twice over, and with childlike candour would 
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say, “ I do like Aunt Lily’s room so much the 
best,” which I could see caused her mother a pang 
that she could ill control. 

Poor Lilith, unconscious of these results of her 
kindness, occupied herself more and more with both 
Carmen and Julia, and thus unknowingly added 
fuel to the fire that smouldering lay beneath that 
mother’s heart. 

Lilith and I both pressed her to see Dr Jones of 
Carmarthen, who wo knew would come willingly 
to Plas Owen, though rather beyond his usual 
beat; He came, and recommended her to take 
opium in small doses, because they might be re¬ 
peated without danger when she suffered, as was 
often the case, from want of sleep. 

Carmen followed this advice, and at first cer¬ 
tainly obtained rest by it; but it was not rest un¬ 
disturbed. 

As it often happens in nervous cases, that which 
gave physical relief did but leave the mind more 
liberty; and that mind being in a state far from 
tranquil, awoke but to clearer sensations’of sorrow 
and desperation. One morning, after a troubled 
night, yet not a sleepless one, Carmen started 
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up suddenly, and, looking wildly around her, ex¬ 
claimed : 

“I see him I I see him now distinctly! he is 
there! ” 

“ Whom, dear Carmen, do you see ?” 

“ Ah, he is gone ! ” 

“ Tell me, then, dearest! ” 

“ ’Twas him,—best of men I—our truest friend! 
He is gone ! we shall never see him more I” She 
shuddered violently as she uttered these incoherent 
words, and fell back upon her pillow. Greatly 
alarmed, I rang for her maid, and we carried her 
to the sofa in her dressing-room, where she lay 
some time in a half lethargic sleep, the natural 
consequence of opium. From this state she slowly 
recovered. I was loth to allude to the dream, 
which must have been the cause of her emotion; 
but being at length roused, she spoke of it herself, 
and I begged to know more of what seemed to have 
• been a fearful vision. 

“ Fearful—ay, fearful it was. I dreamt I was 
in a vale® of Death, deep as a valley of the high 
Alps, covered with eternal ice, and shrouded with 
thick endless forests, as those of America, Sharp 
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granite-peaied rocks, and utterly impassable pre¬ 
cipices, hemmed in the gloomy scene. Sudden I 
heard the roar of sea, and whirlwind, and storm: 
all nature shook as witli an earthquake: and there 
passed by me, riding on ghastly horses, a long 
black cavalcade of funereal figures, whose faces I 
could not distinguish. Swift as lightning they 
passed;, one, only one, paused an instant before 

me.I saw it was a stitfened corpse, upright, and 

riding as in life, a bold and gallant cavalier. I 
saw no more...I felt it was our best of friends!” 

She then relapsed into a highly nervous fit of 
hysterical weeping; and I sat by her, anxiously 
watching her as she sank gradually into a sleep, 
which, though far from tranquil, promised at least 
some respite from her agitation. While I remained 
there, my thoughts seriously occupied with the fu¬ 
ture fate of my wife and child, Lilith softly entered 
the room to inquire how Carmen was, who, she 
had heard, was more than usually unwell. She 
brought me at the same time a letter with a black 
seal, the address of which was written ir» a strange 
clerk-like hand. Neither seal nor writing were 
familiar to me. I turned it over and over in my 
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hands, partly curious, partly indifferent to the con¬ 
tents of a letter whose writer I could not even 
conjecture. At length breaking the seal, I com¬ 
menced reading it, though I began to do so with 
an inexplicable feeling of reluctance, which even 
now I look back to as a clear proof of the power of 
presentiment in cases of death. 

It was too true. The letter was from the family 
solicitor of Lord Montacute, and was written by 
desire of his deeply afflicted mother to acquaint me 
with the death of that inestimable friend, of a 
malaria fever in Greece. His will, which had been 
carefully drawn up by and left with the same 
solicitor before Lord Montacnte’s leaving England, 
had been opened, and was found to leave me a 
legacy of £2000, of which the executors, as in duty 
bound, had directed the solicitor to inform me. 

Here indeed was sorrow fallen on us. My old, 
my trusted, my most conscientious and kind-hearted 
friend was taken from us and from his family in the 
prime of life, actively and generously employed in 
furtherance of a great cause to which he had devoted 
his energies, and, alas! his life. This was indeed a 
terrible blow that I had to break to my wife in her 
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present enfeebled state of health, and I might 
almost say, mind. And then her dream, which not 
an hour before I had heard from her own lips— 
that awful dream, the sad, the truthful foreboder of 
evil. I trembled as I reflected on the mysterious 
power which seems to prepare the heart of man by 
supernatural warnings for the stroke which is about 
to fall upon him. I spare you, my friend, the dis¬ 
tressing scene which ensued upon the waking of 
Carmen from her feverish sleep—or rather long 
trance, as it appeared. Unrefreshed, still nervously 
trembling, she saw the mourning letter, insisted on 
knowing it» nontents, learnt the sad truth of her 
dream, and again relapsed into insensibility. 

My poor wife recovered but slowly from this 
severe shock; and when she once more resumed her 
usual occupations, it was impossible not to perceive 
that her nerves had been weakened to a* degree that 
filled me with the greatest anxiety. Still she con¬ 
tinued her daily lessons with Julia as much as 
possible in the same manner and with the same 
regularity as before, but it was too plain that it was 
done with great effort and constraint. Even little 
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Jtdia seemed conscious of a change in her mother’, 
and gaYC signs of shyness and timidity on approach¬ 
ing her that were quite foreign to the child’s natoe. 
Carmen also, who had formerly been so much gra¬ 
tified by the fondness shown to Julia hy my too 
indulgent cousin, now evinced a jealousy of her 
influence over the child wliich pained me extremely. 
She had indeed shown some sensitiveness on this 
subject once or twice before her late indisposition, 
but I was in hopes it had subsided: such, however, 
was not the case. 

Meanwhile I found a refuge from my cares by 
renewed assiduity in my office of manager of the 
property of Has Owen. This obliged me to have 
long and private consultations with Lilith in her 
own apartment, and at other times kept me much 
away from the society of my wife. These unavoid¬ 
able absences seemed to disturb her temper not a 
little, though the cause was perfectly well known 
to her. I watched her narrowly. I remarked that 
she was wayward and inconsistent in her conduct 
towards the child, who was in consequence become 
more and more attached to Lilith, with whom the 
vivacious little creature found more sympathy in 
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her playful moods, and more even good temper in 
her quiet ones. 

One morning while we were at breakfast, Lilith 
received a letter, which, after glancing it over, she 
hastily tossed to me saying: 

“ Cousin, here is Sir Michael again: the same 
persecution as before: what can I do to get rid of 
him?” 

“ Leave him to me,” I replied, “ or at least leave 
me his letter.” 

“ What for, Ambrose? unless you will be kind 
enough to answer it for me.” 

“ That is just what I meant to ask your leave to 
do. It is really too bad, that after one such decided 
refusal, you should be tormented with these re¬ 
peated proposals, because you spoke ,tlircc cml 
words to him at a county-ball.” 

“ My whole acquaintance with him was the see¬ 
ing him at two or three such balls a few years 
ago.” 

“ Then you really must not scruple to put him 
into my liands. I will go and call on him, if you 
like that better?” 

“ Oh, no pthis sort of annoyance must be kept at 
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a distance. Tour going to him by my desire would 
be coming to closer quarters with an angry man 
than I should like.’’ 

Carmen was sitting there, silent and looking very 
unwell. I knew she had not slept, and her eyes, 
bright though they still were, told a tale of low 
fever and inward excitement that was now but too, 
common with her. The sallow paleness of her 
complexion contrasted with her raven hair, her 
thin worn features seldom yielding to any expres¬ 
sion, gave the idea of declining health in years that 
belong to little more than the bloom of youth, afad 
made me apprehensive of some sjidden fit of 
illness. 

Julia at this moment ran into the room, and, 
jumping with childlike joy, announced that the 
speckled Hamburg hen had hatched twelve tiny, 
tiny chickens; “ and so mamma, will yon not ex¬ 
cuse me my lesson this morning after breakfast, and 
let me go with Aunt Lily to feed the dear little 
chickens?” 

“ No, Julia, you cannot go to-day.” 

Poor Julia, who had reckoned upon ap easy vic¬ 
tory, in consideration of such an important event as 
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the arrival of a dozen new-born speckled chickens, 
was quite discomposed at this dry refusal. 

She stood silent—coloured violently, and turned 
aside to conceal her tears. 

Both Lilith and myself felt for her, and attempted 
to intercede; but Carmen suddenly rose from her 
seat, and said to me with unusual asperity; 

“ Now, Ambrose, I must beg for no interference 
with my management of Julia j and, as for your 
own satisfaction, I should think no other influence 
than your wife’s was needed when the subject in 
question was your own child.'” * 

“ Carmen„” I rej^ied, greatly mofed, “ what in¬ 
fluence can you suspect that can be hostile either to 
the child’s own welfare or to your rights as a 
mother?” 

“Ambrose,” cried she, “you well know what 
influence I have lost with you; and is my child— 
my Julia—to be drawn from me too?” 

Lilith here rose and left the room, not without 
visible signs of emotion, which I could well inter¬ 
pret ; but she was too kind, too patient of the weak¬ 
ness of others, to take further notice of what was 
passing. 
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I immediately began to remonstrate in strong 
terms mtli Carmen on the utter unreasonableness 
of her behaviour, but no time was left me to speak 
before, drawing Julia after her, she quitted me to 
retire to her schoolroom, but, alas! in no fitting 
temper for giving instruction to the sorrowing and 
wondering child. 

You may imagine the tempest of my feelings. 
Annoyed beyond all measure at what had occurred, 
and especially that Lilith had been Vdtness to an 
ebullition of temper for which nothing but my wife’s 
state of health could be offered as an apology, I 
paced up and^own the room ill a fever of contend¬ 
ing emotions. Carmen’s mind was evidently in no 
state for the calm consideration of any subject, and 
her health rendered it dangerous to risk any chance 
of increasing an irritability already too much worked 
upon by her jealousy, however unfounded. 

I felt humiliated and ashamed for the undeserved 
treatment of our most kind and considerate cousin 
and hostess, and I blushed when I thought of the 
frightened, yet not unobservant look of that dear 
child, who was now beginning to tremble before 
her mother, and instinctively—though with no con- 
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sciousness of the fact—^poor little girl—to prefer the 
society of her kind aunt, as she would call her, to 
that in which she ought to have found her greatest 
pleasure. 

Would I had never left the pure, the calm Artist’s 
life, where my daily toil was at once the duty and 
pleasure of my existence! where every new sub¬ 
ject, every composition, or group, or idea that 
occupied either my head or my hand, became the 
source of some new inspiration, stimulating my 
exertions ever more and more in the onward pro¬ 
gress of genius ! Then were my nights tranquil, 
my days happy; then every thought tended to the 
purpose of life—to the exercise of the mind in its 
healthy and legitimate vocation : practice was suc¬ 
cess achieved over difficulties vanquished—^reflec¬ 
tion ever led to further investigation into principles, 
and to a higher step in the science of my profession, 
afterwards to be exemplified in the productions of 
that art to which I was devoted. Then, if I some¬ 
times dreamed of immortality, I was at least, and 
that constantly, rewarded by contentmen^. 

Now independent,—laughed a bitter laugh at 
that hypocritical word mdependent —with fortune. 
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connexion, and position, according to the vapid 
jargon of this empty world, was I happy ? I shud¬ 
dered to analyze my situation. I had nothing to 
reproach myself with, and I could not deny hut 
that the means of happiness were about me: but it 
was not there. Care and disappointment are the 
lot of man; and, hard though the task may be, 
manly heart and courage can face them, can con¬ 
tend with, yes, and vanquish them, when they ap¬ 
pear in their proper form as the enemies of ■ our 
virtuous peace. But when they insidiously obtrude 
themselves into the life of married love, the seem¬ 
ing cheerful home, the fair domestic circle, or among 
the smiles of friendship, who can bear up against 
them ? I was wretched. 

On looking back, I thought I could perceive 
that the imexpected confidence of Lady Devonport 
had played no small part in the unsettling of Car¬ 
men’s mind, and in infusing into it a jealousy of 
Lilith, both as to my child and myself. 

Stung by the thought, I hastened to seek my 
cousin m her apartment, anxious to allay what I 
knew must be the wounded feeling of that gentle 
heart, and to open my now fixed determination of 
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leaving her hospitable mansion, I would then 
have an explanation with Carmen, who, I doubted 
not, would gladly come into my plan, even if I 
did not succeed entirely in removing the effect of 
Lady Devonport’s base insinuations. 

I found Lilith in her study, not, as usual with 
her, occupied in some useful or necessary employ¬ 
ment, but sitting pensively by the fire, her head 
resting on her hands, and her eyes evidently red 
with weeping. Letters were on the tabic, some 
sealed and directed; one lay open as if just finished, 
or waiting, perhaps, for a postscript. 

She did not wait for me to address her, but, 
speaking in her usual cheerful tone and manner, 
little in accord though it was with her looks,—she 
began—without any allusion to what had passed, 
“ Ambrose, your new house will soon be ready 
for you; I have written to the builder, to say I 
expect him to keep his word that it should be com¬ 
pleted by Christmas. It will be so convenient, 
just at the end of the park; such a nice walk for 
you and dear little Julia. Carmen too*....(here 

her voice faltered a little).Carmen will be 

agreealj)y employed in settling and arranging your 
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new haMtation with taste and comfort: none but a 
wife can do that effectually.” 

I was overcome, as you may well conceive, with 
emotions which left me hardly the power of utter¬ 
ance. It was more than simple gratitude for her 
delicate and munificent care for our welfare,—had 
worldly comforts been able to secure it—^it was a 
feeling of respect and heartfelt thankfulness for that 
forbearance, the righteous fruit of her angelic tem¬ 
per, which made her naturally, and without an 
effort, able to overlook what certainly could ]iot 
have escaped her. Such kindness is far beyond 
the kindness of words: nor can words repay it. 

“ Dear cousin,” I replied, “ I fear your great 
goodness has imagined a happiness for us which is 
not likely to be realized in this world. I fear, in¬ 
deed I cannot conceal from you or from myself that 
I feel we cannot'profit by your noble kindness. I 

am unable to remain at Plas Owen.my services 

would be ever yours, could I stay.but my des¬ 

tiny impels me elsewhere. Fate urges me. t 

must not«6tay where my place is not ordained. 

Pardon my incoherence......! must again devote 

the talents I possess to the exercise of that art 
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which is my calling. London alone will give me 
a field for sculpture: your kindness, Lilith, has 
already made it possible for me to start afiresh in 
my career, and by God’s help, my industry will yet 
lead me to success. Excuse me.” 

My voice trembled so that I could not enlarge 
upon the topic on which I was forced to speak, or 
enter into any further explanations. I ended 
abruptly, and sat down. 

Lilith, for a few minutes, was dumb—not with 
surprise, for she was aware something was wrong, 
—^but with true, kind-hearted sorrow, that matters 
were advanced so far in a wrong course that they 
were beyond her power to mend them. 

“ Oh, dear cousin,” she exclaimed, “ do not de¬ 
sert me ! You know not what difiiculties I had to 
go through before you came: you know not the 
lonely hours I have passed, and shall still have to 
pass, in my solitary state, willing to do all that is 
right, but feeble, not to say powerless, without a 
stronger help at hand. Since you came here it has 
been so different. Have we not been hapfy ? Has 
not our youth’s young dream revived in all inno- 
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cence, but in brightest colours ? Tell me what to 

do and I will do it.Tell me what will please or 

content Carmen.but to lose you all, you, dear 

Ambrose, and our little Julia.” 

Tears filled her eyes, and mine were already 
overflowing. The sight of this generous and high- 
principled girl weeping—and for me and mine too 
—transported me beyond all bounds. I seized her 
hand, and kissed it with fervour, and said some¬ 
thing, I know not what, for all things present 
vanished from my sight as I beheld, or thought I 
beheld, the darkling fa^c of Carmen reflected in a 
mirror that hung on the wall before me. I was in 
a mist, ray senses had almost left me, when a wild 
cry, in a voice too well known to be by me mis¬ 
taken, recalled me to a consciousness of where T 
was. No, it was no illusion that my brain, excited 
as it was, had falsely conjured up: it Was reality; it 
was my jealous, unhappy wife, her face distorted by 
the cruel passion raging within her soulj Avho stood 
beside me. Aghast, I hardly breathed: Lilith’s 
distress Sjualled mine, which was indeed more on 
her account than my own. I had’ become but too 
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miicli familiarized witli scenca of late, to l)e aston- 
islic'd at tliem now, wlien a crisis was evidently 
approaching in Carmen’s late and my own. 

Unrestrained by any feeling of regard for the 
presence she was in. Carmen hurst forth into pas¬ 
sionate reproaches against me, to which it was, I 
well knew, useless to attempt a reply. 

“ And is this the way you have imposed upon 
me, cruel, deceitful man ? Is it thus you leave the 
wife to whom you have sworn constant, immutahle 
fidelity, in order to make yourself the slave of an¬ 
other ? Yes, I see through it all: it is a tissue of 
hypocrisy and deception from the very outset; for 
from the day you first set foot in this house you 
liave never loved me. Heartless and unfeeling, 
you have been stoic enough to renounce wealth to 
marry me out of a poor compassion, a pitiful Avorldly 
poiht of honour, and you called it love. What a 
profanation of that holy name! Lilith, if ever my 
husband’s heart was mine, you have taken it from 
me. Your own family have perceived it; so there 
can be no exaggeration of mine on that hea|^. They 
know you, and have seen through you both. And 
my poor child too; could you not leave me her in- 
VOL. II. E 
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nocent love as a consolation for what I have lost? 
Her heart also is gone from me, estranged‘ into 
other paths, far from the mother’s bosom which 
ought to be a child’s sure and only refuge. I have 
nothing left to me in this world. Innocent or not 
of guilt, cruel woman, you can never restore to me 
what I have lost.” 

Lilith, petrified, answered not a word. She rose, 
and about leaving the room, gently endeavoured to 
take Carmen’s hand, which was scornfully with¬ 
drawn. 

Left more at liberty, I then, unable to restrain 
myself, spoke severely and openly to Carmen, as 
perhaps I ought to have done long before. 

“ Carmen, where is your sense of propriety, of 
justice ? I say nothing of gratitude for kindness; 
for, in the delusions under which you are labouring, 
that of course would be but a straw in the balance. 
You take so false an estimate of things, by reason 
of the blind jealousy which dims your faculties, 
that you are incapable of seeing the injury you 
inflict, or the groundless nature of the suspicions 
which mislead you. Jealousy has weakened your 
mind. Carmen; your ungovemed passion makes 
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you act in a way that will drive us from what 
might have been an Eden—a paradise of love! into 
a wide world—a desert of trouble and wretched¬ 
ness;—desperate prospect for us and for our poor 
child!” 

Carmen, worked up to a pitch of frenzy by my 
words, rose from the sofa, on which she had flung 
herself, as if prepared to speak. She did not, how¬ 
ever, utter a word, but casting on me a look of such 
direful misery, such deep despair, as in long after¬ 
years could never be erased from my memory, left 
the room. Those dark deep eyes seemed to be 
fraught with reproaches beyond the power of lan¬ 
guage to express. 

My first impulse was to follow her; but on re¬ 
flection I thought it better to allow a little time 
to pass, in the hope that calmness, if not reason, 
might bring a blessed change over her benighted 
mind. 

I walked out, not knowing where I was going, 
until I reached the park. Unconsciously, I found 
myself pmsuing my almost daily path tojvards that 
house that hopesj now destined never to be realized, 
had in prospect pointed out as the haven cf my 
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stormy life. I started from the track, which was 
now hatefiil to me. I went on, or ratlicr ran wildly 
to the rocky heights, from which I had oft looked 
down upon that glorious view, which had been my 
delight in times when Lilith and I had rambled 
about, ever seeking new beauties in Natme—and 
finding them, bceause I was happy. Now every 
place, every well-known point, seemed odious, and 
eloquent of reproach to me: the very rocks and 
trees seemed to upbraid me for deserting Carmen. 
At every step I remembered that here I had been 
happy: the very thought under present circum¬ 
stances made me in my own eyes a criminal. 

I threw myself on the turf, and lay there I know 
not how long. Hours of depression—hom-s of dreaiy 
woe, passed over my head. There I remained, at 
once restless in spirit, yet not caring to move. I 
felt as if my good genius, who had supported me 
through so many trials of life, had now deserted 
me, and that hereafter I was to be left a wanderer 
upon the earth, without a supporter, without a 
guide. 

The autumn wind was sweeping sadly over the 
many-coloured oaks, and showing the, ground cov- 
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ered partially with their russet spoils. Summer 
was gone, yet the declining sun'shone brightly as 
it neared the horizon, and tinted the mountain-dis¬ 
tance with its rays of purple and gold. Once I 
could have enjoyed that scene: now it spoke of 
nought but the melancholy approach of winter and 
death. Everything now had a moral meaning for 
me: all around said Prepare—prepare! but for 
what? My very heart seemed lead. 

At length I felt, in spite of the hard trial of mind 
that opjrresscd me, that my duty called me else¬ 
where. I felt that, whatever might be the result, 
I must at all hazards be at my post; I must see 
my wife; I must not any longer desert Carmen. 

Bousing myself from my reverie, I became aware 
that the shades of evening were approaching. I 
had still some distance to go; and, impelled by 
the violence of my thoughts, I started up and hur¬ 
ried homewards. . 

It was nearly dark when I reached the house by 
a short and unfrequented path that led through a 
tangled copse that closed the mountain-side imme¬ 
diately above Plas Owen; scaring, as I hurried 
along, the birds upon their roost, and rousing more 
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thaii one illTomened owl, who greeted me with 
screechy that did* but quicken my forebodings of 
evil. 

I rushed up stairs in an excited state of mind, 
and sought admittance to Carmen’s dressing-room. 
The door was fastened. Going into the nurseiy, 
which adjoined it, I fouqd the nurse, and hastily 
inquired where the little girl was, and whether my 
wife was better, and had not perhaps kept the child, 
with her. 

“ No, sir,” replied the woman; “ Mrs Arnold 
was lying down all the morning suffering from 
headache, and Miss Julia cried so to be allowed to 
go to Miss Owen’s room, that I let her go, sir, and 
she has been there ever since. I am just thinking 
that it is about time for me to go and fetch her to 
her tea.” 

“ But your mistress, how is she?” 

Oh, sir, she is very unwell, I think, sir. She 
came in here an hour ago and asked for Miss Julia, 
—it was just after Miss Julia went to Miss Owen, 
—and I told miistress she was gone there; and when 
she heard that, her eyes looked as bright as coals. 
I offered to go and fetch her back, sir; but she said. 
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speaking low and feint, ‘ Never mind, you need not 
go now,’ and looked in a way quite displeased. 
Oh, sir, I am sure Mrs Arnold must be ill; her 
face is as white as my apron, and her eyes-” 

Exceedingly alarmed, I waited for no more, but 
went round to my own room, through which there 
was also a communication to the dressing-room. 
I knocked gently at the door, and asked for admit¬ 
tance. There was no answer. I knocked again 
more loudly, and while listening for reply with the 
deepest attention, my eyes fell on a letter in her 
hand-writing, which lay on a small table close be¬ 
side me, ani had escaped my notice. I tore it 
hastily open. Great God! never can I forget those 
fatal lines: 

“ Ambrose, I leave ym / I deliver you from die 
wretched Carmen. It is the only way left—so only 
can you he free. She is good, pure, beautiful! she 
has all this world can give—she alone can make 
you happy—I have long ceased to da so—she has 
aU your love and my Julia's. Aut now 1 sought 
my child for the last time : I wotdd have given her 
the last kiss with a mother's love;—she tvaa with 
Inlith. She is no longer mine. All are gone — 
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fatherj hmhand, chUd, friend. I have nodiing hft to 
me. My heart will hear up no longer. Think of me, 
Ambrose: pity and renumber nu in my grave, for I 
die to make you happy. Farewell!^' 

All things swam before mj sight, yet my eyes 
took in distinctly the fatal writing. I saw it all in 
an instant ere I could well follow the lines. With 
the convulsive energy of frenzy I burst the door 
open by force, and—oh God! what a spectacle met 
my distracted vision! Only the energy of my de¬ 
spair sustained me. 

My unhappy wife was lying on the floor appa¬ 
rently lifeless, a bottle of laudanum clenched in her 
hand. I recognised at once the drug she had been 
in the habit of taking, though sparingly j and seiz¬ 
ing the phial, saw to my consternation that it was 
empty. If indeed she had swallowed the entire 
quantity (and I had seen the bottle more than half- 
full but yesterday), then, indeed, it was a case 
beyond hope! 

I screamed aloud wildly for assistance. I pulled 
the bells. «I raised tlie inanimate form of my be¬ 
loved and laid her on the sofa. I felt her heart— 
her temples—^no sign of life—^no perceptible breath- 
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iug—animation seemed perfectly extinct. Before 
I could collect my faculties, Lilitli was by my side. 
Nothing could exceed her presence of mind and 
wisdom in doing what was to. be done, and in giv¬ 
ing immediate orders in tlie plainest and most de¬ 
cided manner. The bell wliich I had pulled with 
violence had brought Lilith’s owji maid and the 
nurse, who were close by—other servants were 
heard coming down the corridor; but Lilith met 
tlieni herself at the dqor, crying,— 

“ Send instantly, with all speed, for Dr Jones— 
and to the village-apothecary, without a moment’s 
delay. And* you, nurse, go to the child and keep 
her quiet—let nobody come near her—and speak 
yourself to no one till we call you again. If the 
housekeeper is there she may come in.” 

The housekeeper was %vithin hearing, and waited 
not for a second summons. She was an old trust¬ 
worthy servant, who had been many years in the 
family, and of whose discretion and attachment she 
was sure. 

In the mean time, even while she \jas giving 
these orders, she had secured the fatal phial, aiid 
put it out of sight. She had at the first moment 
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picked the letter up from the floor, which had drop¬ 
ped from my hand, and doubtful what it might con¬ 
tain, and thoughtful even at such a crisis, she had 
silently placed it in my pocket, where afterwards 
I found it. These essential things done, she turned 
to assist the housekeeper, who was earnestly em¬ 
ploy^ in fruitless endeavours to revive her who 
seemed indeed beyond all human aid. 

The apothecary soon arrived, and applied every 
remedy usual in such cases, but without success. 
Life was certainly not yet extinct, but hope, alas! 
there was none. 

All that dreadful night did Lilith sit on one side, 
and I on the other of the bed, on which lay the in¬ 
animate dwelling-place of an immortal soul, and 
that of no common order—a soul that had rashly 
dared to flee from its appointed duties in this world, 
to appear in a higher one, laden with the awful re¬ 
sponsibility of presenting itself not only unprepared, 
but uncalled. 

Ou^ thoughts were probably in imison, yet 
neither ofeus uttered‘one word, save in relation to 
the requirements of the patient My head was so 
confused by the awful shock, and my mind so 
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unavoidaHy carried tack to former scenes and re¬ 
collections, not always without some sting of self- 
condemnation, that I was far less able to be of use 
than my admirable cousin. 

Towards morning, after a night whose stillness 
seemed the forerunner of death, the sufferer showed 
some signs of returning consciousness, which brought 
in its train the gloomy feelings of remorse and de¬ 
spair. The features, which had reposed in a fixed 
expression of melancholy tranquillity, were gradu¬ 
ally relaxed; distinct and difiicult breathings were 
heard, mingled with indistinct efforts at articula- 
tion. At last, the faint words:— 

“ Lilith, forgive me—I knew not what I did"— 
trembled on the dying lips, as she recognised the 
pitying form bent over her; that sweet face whose 
angelic smile of peace and pardon in answer must 
assuredly have brought comfort to that disturbed 
sold ; for if ever the forgiveness of one human being 
could bring heavenly consolation to another, so I 
humbly trust and pray did the loving charily of 
Lilith restore hope at that dark moment af trial to 
my tmhappy Carmen. 
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She lingered yet two days. Dr Jones arrired, 
but could do nothing. 

Haydon also was sent for. In the few and short 
intervals of consciousness which some strong restor¬ 
atives, procured for her, she was able to confess to 
him, in a low and feeble voice, the awful sin she 
had committed; and entreated, with broken words 
and deep sobs, God’s pardon for her otfcnce. But 
the fearful consciousness of crime almost choked her 
utterance, when, her whole frame trembling, she 
begged him to pray with her and for her—that the 
pardon she so much needed might be granted to 
her—and the blessing of God vouchsafed to botli 
Imsband and child in that world where she was 
about to leave them. 

* «r •» « . « 

And now again it was night, and the closing 

scene was nigh. 

Deeply considdHng that penitence, even at the 
last mom«nt, may be accepted on high, Haydon, 
ever judging charitably the errors of frail mortals. 
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in whose behalf GotVs promises have been vouch¬ 
safed to a sinful world, delayed not to administer 
the last sacrament to the ening sister about to leave 
us. Lilith and I knelt on each side of her death¬ 
bed, and j)artook of the solemn ordinance with awe 
and fear. 

The holy rite was ended, yet still we knelt around 
the bed in deep and constant prayer. Silent were 
the vows we made of fulfilment of future duties in 
this life, with humble but earnest supplications to 
the Most High, that He might be merciful to the 
departing soul. 

She lay resigned, yet, with wandering eyes, evi¬ 
dently sought something. Speech was denied; but 
Lilith, ever watchful, penetrated the mother’s heart 
—she whispered audibly, “ Julia! ” 

Carmen once more opened her half-closed eyes : 
and when the little innocent was brought and held 
out to her in tlie bed, she fixed her now dim gaze 
upon it, and seemed happy. 

The child, half-frightened, half-sleepy, stretched 
out its little arms to receive its dymg moljier’s kiss, 
and then softly fell asleep upon that mother’s bosom. 
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Yes ; Carmen’s last feeling was happy—she lay 
with her loved infant sleeping upon her breast 
the peaceful slumber of childhood. 

Some time elapsed, I know not how long, when, 
raising herself by an effort, she strove to place the 
child in Lilith’s arms, saying, “ To you I bequeath 
her.” 

My heart throbbed violently; all was now in¬ 
deed peace between us. 

Then taking my hand, she gently placed it in 
that of my cousin, and feebly pressing them together, 
said once more, “ Torgive.remember me.” 

Lilith, for the first time] since the‘occurrence of 
that fatal tragedy, raised her eyes to mine. 

What deep seriousness, what angelic purity I 
read in that holy glance. No earthly passion marred 
the serenity of its transparent expression. It was 
enough; we mutually understood each other’s 
thoughts. What heavenly love did not the words 
of the expiring Carmen breathe into our souls! 

The last jct of a dying wife, which to some minds 
would have appeared an injunction to cement our 
earthly union, did but to us confirm the convictibn 
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of the gulf that lay between us in this world— 
impassabk—for evermore. 

That was no moment to analyze our inward feel¬ 
ing : we were absorbed in care for the dying. 

Tenderly did Lilith support her, and breathed 
into her ear the hope, and yet more, the trust, in 
One mightier than herself to suffer and to pardon 
wrong. 


« « « • « 

She had gently replaced the child by Carmen’s 
side, and wlnle it slept peacefully the sleep of in¬ 
fancy and innocence upon its parent’s heart, that 
mother’s spirit quitted its mortal tenement for ever! 

There was a solemn pause. Then Lilith, slowly 
rising and kissing reverentially for the last time 
those sad remains, as if in mute acceptance of the 
charge so solemnly given to herj gently removed 
the sleeping innocent from the stiffened grasp of the 
loving arms in which it was nestled, jind tenderly 
carried away the unconscious child from^ the dread 
scene of mortality j and I was left alone—alone 
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with the loved of my youth—^by the side of her 
whom ill my manhood I had sworn at the altar to 
cherish and protect. There did I kneel in solitaiy 
but earnest prayer until morning’s dawn, wlicn they 
came to prepare the mortal spoil of ray Carmen for 
her grave—where all flesh shall rest in peace. 
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CHAPTER XT. 


to. iff; ?l;rv^ncn tcrgo^, ta in '£d;mct^ auffjcloct wictne 

v^offmmg ^crrami, unt id; cinfam flant am tuitrcn '^ijacT, ^cr im cnacn, 
fcunfclu 9lftum tie O'eftalt mctnca JJcl'enS fcvua; ciitfam, mic nuf^ fcin 
6infamcr fon iinfvialid;er gctriU'cn, fraftlf^, mic chi (Vctanfc 

tc3 6Uitt5 m>f^ :—wic i(t> ta nac^ '^lUfe iini(;crfdjaute, vcrvSrt^ fcnntc 
iinb ruffiuvivts ihd;t^«nl> nin fl^tc^;cn^c^, i}erfofd;ncn Vcbcn init uncntlic^cr, 
®cl^iifud;t I;ina:—ta tarn aus blaucii ^cnicii, voji ten inctncc altcn 

3cligfcit ein ^^vimmeninga fd;attcr, «nb mit chicniale ri|» ta« iDatib ter 
C^'eburt tc* Scffcl. ffu^ tic irtiff^c •^crrlic^fcit, «nt mcinc 

S'tauev i»it i^r, jufamiuen tie 2Bcbmut^ in cine ncuC/ unci;gn*lntlt(l;e 
5ScXt; tu ^Zaf^tbcgctflcrutig, 'Sd;luniiite): ted <&hnmcl3 famft libcv mi(^ : 
btf Oiegcitcf ^oh fif|» empor, fiber ter C'fgcnfc fffjivcMc mein cthbiintcncr 
neugebocnet ®cifl. 3uc <£taut»n>offe tturte ter •§ilgc(, turd; tic SButfe fa^ 
i<^> tic Dcrflvirtcn 3ufle ter ^etiebten. 3u if;ren Slugen tul;tc tie ©migfeit; 
i^ faffte ibre dilute, unfe tic 3^tAncn nntrten cin fiinfcintcS, unjertciplic^eS 
/iBant. 3a'^rtaufente jogrn atirfirtr in tie Scene, n>te lingentitter. 
ibrem -i&atfe ttemf iff; tent neuen Seben ent 5 iidente S^r&nen.—(5e roar ter 
erfte, einjige Sraum, unt erft feittem iff; eroigch, unroantefbaren 

O^fauten an ben *5immef ter unfc fein iJicbt, tie (^efiebjj^. — 0loi>afi«. 

Odcb when I was shedding bitter teai^y wheD, dt^olved in pain 
my Hope had melted away, and I stood solitary by the grave that in 

VOL. II. s 
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its dark narrow space concealed the Form of my life; solitary as no 
other had been; chased by unutterable anguish; powerless; one 
thought, and that of misery; here now, as I looked round for help; 
forward could not go, nor backward, but clung to a transient ex¬ 
tinguished Life with unutterable longing;—^lo, from tbe azure dis¬ 
tance, down from the heights of my old blessedness, came a chill 
breath of Dusk, and suddenly the band of Birlti, the fetter of Light, 
was snapped asunder. Vanishes the Glory of Earth, and with it my 
Lamenting; rushes together tlie inhnite Sadness into a new unfathom¬ 
able World: thou Night’s inspiration, iilumber of Heaven, earnest 
over me; the scene rose gently aloft; over the scene hovered my 
enfranchised new-born spirit; to a cloud of dust that grave changed 
itself; through the cloud 1 beheld the transfigured fcjaturcs of my 
Beloved. In her eyes lay Eternity; I clasped her hand, and my 
tears became a glittering indissoluble chaiu. Centuries of Ages 
moved away into the distance, like thunder-clouds. On her neck I 
wept, for this new life, enrapturing tears. It was my first, only 
Drcseni; and ever since then do I feel this cliangeless everlasting 
faith in the Heaven of Night, and its Sun my beloved I 

Cai'LYLe’s Tranalation of the above. 

The days following were a blank. My memory 
serves me not: One fact alone remains graven on 
my mind—I was conscious of being led, led almoSt 
as a feeble cliild by the kind hands of my friend 
Hay don to the grave of my unhappy wife. Well 
I knew the spot: it had often been pointed out by 
her in our quiet walks as the one nook of peace and 
repose in ^hich she would one day desire to rest. 
How little did either of us think how soon that day 
would come. The place was not near the grave of 
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my mother; and it gave my heart a pang to reflect 
that it was so. But it was close to that of the unfor¬ 
tunate Margaret Haydon, and lies at the foot of the 
aged yew-tree which overshadows so many genera¬ 
tions of high and low, rich and poor. A plain 
stone and cross mark her earthly bed or grave— 
in Welsh they are synonymous—and a short and 
simple inscription, after the manner of the country, 
giving name and date in English, followed by a 
Scriptural sentence in Welsh, so as to speak intel¬ 
ligibly to the people, arc all that point out the tomb 
of my once-loved Carmen. In that spot, by the 
side of her wlio was my true helpmate in life, shall 
I too be laid when it pleases God to summon me 
from this mortal life. This is my earnest wish, and 
to you, dear pupil, I commit the trust of seeing 
this charge duly executed. 

Once, and only once, after the last ceremony wgs 
over, did I see Lilith. I forced myself to the effort 
of taking leave of her, although I felt it must be 
equally painful to both of us. It was essentially due 
to her unvarying goodness to Carmen and myself, 
and especially so to her own noble character,-which 
had proved itself superior to the common weakness 
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and susceptibilities of her sex in so many instances. 
I wished also to confirm my departed wife’s solemn 
bequest of our child to her motherly care. It was 
the last, best proof of my yeneration for her char¬ 
acter, the highest tribute a parent could give of 
esteem—of respect—of aifection. Few words were 
spoken on either side. I did little more than ex¬ 
press the wish. Lilith felt too deeply the peculiar 
position in which she had once stood between me 
and Carmen, to betray by words her inward emo¬ 
tion ; but she accepted the tnist as I gave it, and 
seized, with a melancholy plcfisurc, the opportunity 
she would now have afforded her of protecting and 
educating my poor motherless child.' 

With a delicate generosity, which called forth 
my utmost gratitude, did she accept, and worthily 
has she fulfilled the obligation. 

Lilith never married; but for many long years, 
during which I saw her not, did most conscien¬ 
tiously devote herself to the task of forming Julia’s 
girlhood, both in character and education; but a 
weary pijiiod elapsed ere my sweet cousin and I 
again met. 

Amongst my poor wife’s papers, I met with some 
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lines, dated apparently only a few days before her 
death, which I here enclose yon, and which seem 
to throw some light upon the depressed state of her 
mind, weakened as it undoubtedly was at that 
period by physical suffering. 

Another sleepless night! 

Many, yet few; • 

For this short life of mine 
Hath still to do. 

Sad Moon, who lookest down. 

Serene and still, 

O’er them who watch, or sleep. 

O’er good or ill. 

Hast tliou no voice for me, 

In thy mild power, 

Kindly to light the way 
In that dark hour ? 

Ye Stars, that countless shine. 

Symbols on higli. 

Have ye no voice for me 
ISelbre I die ? 

Doth not full purpose link 
Y^our golden chain. 

Above this world of ours 
Of care and pain? 

Doth not your presence bring 
Such thoughts of bliss. 

Gain’d by the wondrous change. 

That Death I kiss ? 
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Do ye not bid me fit! 

These hours of pain 
With the deep tliought of Godt 
' Unto my gain ? 

And search my corrard heart, 
And seek to knovr 
What hold of heaven 1 grasp, 
Before I go ( 


The sequel of my history is already well known 
to you. I rose subsequently, as you are aware, to 
the highest consideration in my profession. I set¬ 
tled myself in London, and returned to the practice 
of my art with redoubled ardour. I had now no 
cares to disturb me; but too many reminiscences 
from which it was a • comfort to escape. There is 
nothing like having a dominant occupation—a work 
which engages both mind and hand—for procuring 
the absence, or at least forgetfulness, of sorrow. 
Attention, taste, reflection, love of art, reputation— 
all these spurs to exertion, these motive powers of 
human industry, are successively brought into ac¬ 
tion, and force the mind to leave the firuitless con- 
templatioa of the past—nay even of the present— 
for the hopeful prospects of the future. 

This was my great solace, my invaluable moral 
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compensation for the troubles and disappointments 
of my earlier life. Not that mere study in the 
closet, or even days and years of confinement to the 
work of sculpture, will alone suffice to create an 
Artist. No, he must at times issue forth into the 
world, see and converse with a’nd understand 
others beside himself, and imbibe the taste and 
feeling for nature at the fountain-head, eveu in the 
world without. He must observe mankind in order 
to portray or to express them faithfully; he is not 
the copier of this or that subject that sits to him ; 
but his is the gifted understanding on which Na¬ 
ture’s bold types are to stamp their full and ge¬ 
neric expression : he is emphatically the reproducer 
of the divine Image—the Image of man'. 

« 

I found my previous travels and experience of 
great use to me in giving me a variety of thought, 
and a diversity of ideas, which I am convinced I 
should never have acq^uired had I been left to 
vegetate in London. In design, in composition, 
and character, I found that I profited much by 
the remembrance of figures, groups, apd accesso¬ 
ries, which I had met with in various parts of the 
world. 
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My cousin lived tranquilly and happily for many 
years after the period of which I have been writing. 
She was allowed the blessing of seeing my Julia 
grow up to be the treasure of our hearts, and to be 
united to the man of her choice, a brave soldier of 
high and honourable character, though without for¬ 
tune. He was amply provided for on his marriage 
by the munificence of Lilith to her ward. Julia 
is now a happy wife and mother; and it has been my 
annually recurring pleasure to meet her and her 
husband either in town or in the country, though 
I have never visited them at Plas Owen. That 
spot I saw but oiice more in later life, on the occa¬ 
sion of my dear cousin’s last illness. I was sum¬ 
moned to attend her deathbed: she died still young, 
beloved, and lamented by all about her. Never 
was beauty of life and of death so thoroughly ex¬ 
emplified. 

Julia, in heart and affection her true daughter, 
attended her last moments. To her was bequeathed 
the whole estate of Plas Owen and its dependen¬ 
cies,—she, and her husband taking the name of 
Owen. 

It is not for man to weigh the inscrutable decrees 
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of Providence; but it is tlic duty of a reasonable 
being so far to ponder tbe vicissitudes to Tvhicli he 
is exposed, as to try to understand, as far as human 
powers go, the end and scheme of his existence. 
In reflecting thus on my past life, chequered as 
you have Seen it by difficulty and success, to be 
thwarted by fresh obstacles, which yet have been 
by the mercy of that Providence again overcome, 
you may draw this inference: that although indus¬ 
try and conduct may ensure reward under common 
circumstances, it is only the power and goodness of 
God that can repair absolute, overwhelming mis- 
fortune. The lesson I would therefore inculcate 
on my younger friends is to exert all their diligence 
in the hope of rising in the world, but not exclu¬ 
sively to depend upon that or any other talent 
without a higher assistance, which must be sought 
from above, and deserved by the exercise of those 
moral qualities dictated to them by Eeligion. Let 
such, my dear friend, be your rule of life in your 
general connexion with the world as well as the 
particular walk of your profession. Buf remember 
that in this also, suffering gives Power, and that 
it is only by a mind whose just confidence rises 
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superior to trials undergone, and not that vain con¬ 
fidence which fancies itself already the master of 
difficulties not yet overcome, that great Works are 
achieved. Till we have known suffering, we have 
not felt;—and the Artist who feels not, has not 
attained the Probation, which is the only gate to a 
true Knowledge of God and his works. 



